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(Converse 


Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
.. . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 

be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . entertain- 
ment . thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed .. . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


no more stupid remarks 
about the weather no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now-—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
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men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal ‘'Stu- 
dio Talks'’ from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 
it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 

31, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
rning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
tand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book 
versation." It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9189, 
3601 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9189 
3601 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please end ie a free copy of your new wpook 
‘‘Adventures in Conversation.’’ 
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Visible Standard Record System 


natantly. Visible! 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 












Now is a good time to 
get club records in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 
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KIWANIS CLUB 


* a. hl 1 Y y x ‘4 rl ‘rs 4 I e ‘rn 
| 
rHik MOST CONVENIENT t p-to-t 1e-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 

Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. 


It includes all the forms required by your club. 


A Few of Its Outstanding Features: 


@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. 


@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. 


ae . 2 @ Many other special! features that add to 
@ It _ permanent, mechanically fool- its convenience and utility; it is flexible 

proof''—will not wear out or get out of blank cards upon which you can make any 

order special form to meet your loca! require- 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. 


changing alphabetical sequence 
@ No card can be lost, misiaid or misfiled. 
@ A single visible card carries all informa- 
tion on each member. 


@ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 
emblem stamped in gold leaf on the 
cover, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical 
mits operation with one hand Kiwanis use. 


Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 








PRICES COMPLETE 


UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 

with up to 50 Members 813.00 
UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 

with 50 to 100 Members 815.00 
UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 

with 100 to 150 Members 8233.00 
UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 

with 150 to 200 Members $25.00 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 

ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 

forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 

dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 
at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


{ 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 








MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 
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s20 NORTE MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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Peace Lutheran Church, Galion 
G ISNIGHG. As we look out over the vast expanse of desery, 


usual brilliance, dispelling the darkness of te night. It is a Atar 


there suddenly shines from God’s blue sky abdve a light of yn- 
A 
l 


—God’s Christmas Star. Ghree men, seated on camels and féllow- 











ing the star, are led by it to a lowly manger/ved in the little pown of 
& & & & 

Bethlehem. And what they see there, God's expression of love toward men 
in the gift of His Son, Jesus Christ, dis ells the darkness of their hearts 
even as the Chrismtas Star had dispelled the darkness o 


IG IS NIGHG. As we to-day lo 


it seems as tho darkness has se 


the night. 


out upon the nations/of the — 











~the darkness 


ed over many of them 
of hate, intolerance and destruction. But lift up your/ eyes and look} 
God’s Christmas Star stillshines! Ghat Star is Gof’s pledge of His 
undying love, peace an good will toward men. As 
ce that the darkness will 


triumph over hate/riqhteousness over wrong; pe 
P 8 3 P 


ng as it shines 
c 







may have the assur 


dispelled; love 


e over war; God éver 
to make cee we a glorious reality. 
MAY PEOPLE EVERYWHERE, and wé of the United States and 


e inspiration and strength so 


oy to Bethlehem and there receive 
ecessary to carry on the building program of ‘Kiwanis and ee 


toward the building of a better world, 


FOR MANY PEOPLE IG M BE NIGHT. But the darkness 
shall be dispelled. God’s Christmas Star still shines! 
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Main building, Antioch College, erected in 1853 
in the time of Horace Mann, the first president. 


At the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station this student does research 
work in growing tomatoes in water with chemicals. 
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Shirtsleeves and 


Cap 


@ At Antioch students work 

while they learn and find 
their places in the world before 
they graduate from the college. 


IM HALL is studying mechanical 

engineering at Antioch College, 

Ohio. Mary Davis is enrolled there, 
too; she wants to be a sculptress. Jane 
Joyce plans to teach, and Jim’s room- 
mate, Henry Morgan, aims at journal- 
ism. 

Right now, in the middle of the school 
year, these four, and 250 of their fel- 
low-students, are working at paid jobs 
in scores of cities and towns, getting 
practical experience, earning their liv- 
ing, rubbing elbows with reality. At 
the end of ten weeks they will return to 
the classroom and 250 other students 
will take their places. Two boys or two 
girls are assigned to each job, alternate 
at work and in classes. Every student 
must follow this program; it is the 
essence of the “Antioch plan” of college 
education. 

The Antioch course takes six years 
instead of the customary four; by that 
time, however, 95 per cent of graduates 
know exactly what they want to do 


and Gown 
By KARL DETZER 


with their lives, and have no fumbling 
adjustment to make. Ten years after 
graduation nine out of ten science grad- 
uates remained in precisely the field in 
which they started; 70 per cent of those 
who majored in art, education, public 
service and the social sciences stayed 
in them; in business administration, 73 
out of 180 merely moved from one kind 
of business to another. 

After the freshman year, students 
alternate ten week periods between lec- 
ture hall and actual wage-earning jobs 
in the field. Nearly 400 employers in 
30 states, including some of America’s 
largest corporations, institutions, foun- 
dations, and even the Federal Govern- 
ment, open their doors enthusiastically 
to Antioch undergraduates, give them 
jobs in offices, shops, mills, studios and 
laboratories. There are more 
available than students can fill. 

These youngsters are not “working 
their way through college.”’ Although 
the weekly $20 earned by the average 
young man, the $16.50 by the average 
co-ed, is helpful, it does not pay thei) 
way and is not their main incentive. 
Antioch believes that the actual job, the 
reality of payroll and dinner pails, com- 
bined with equal doses of academic 
theory is the important thing. 

Take Jim Hall again. Right now he 
is spending ten weeks on a Ford assem- 
bly line in Detroit. Ten other weeks 
he shovelled scrap iron and pushed a 
wheelbarrow in a Pittsburgh steel mill. 


jobs 







In the spring and fall students volunteer their 
services for campus improvements such as 
this sidewalk project. 
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He has worked in a drafting room in 
Gary, has sweated out a summer in a 
Chicago railroad car shop, poured con- 
crete on a West Virginia dam and been 
timekeeper in a Kentucky brickyard. 

What textbook, Antioch wants to 
know, what lecture series, what class- 
room discussion, what campus labora- 
tory could give Jim Hall half as much 
down-to-earth knowledge of assembly 
lines, steel furnaces, concrete mixers, or 
industrial designing as he has absorbed 
by actually participating, even in a 
minor role? Where else could he learn 
as much about men, as well as about 
machines? 

When Jim finally goes into the world 
with his engineering degree in his pock- 
et, he will know, too, how much honest 
sweat goes into the earning of an honest 
dollar, and how to make that dollar 
stretch in the purchase of necessities. 

Students of science, the arts, educa- 
tion, public service, business and finance 
similarly get jobs in their chosen fields. 

Many jobs are important principally 
because they permit the student to 
breathe the atmosphere of his chosen 
work. Thus the musician may spend 
part of his time at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, part earning his liv- 
ing as music leader at a boys’ camp 
or settlement house, and part as a studio 
guide at NBC studios in New York or 
Chicago. 

Mary Davis, who wants to be a sculp- 
tress, is living with her subject for ten 
exciting weeks in the catalogue room 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. She has _ helped 
gadgets for a toymaker. She has 
worked in the art department of an ad- 
vertising agency and in the molding 
room of a pottery. 

Jane, who wants to teach, has been a 
councillor at a summer camp, has drilled 
English into foreign children at a set- 


Above right: Managing the Campus Valet Service 
is his job. Circle: Antioch campus showing main 
building and two dormitories. Beyond are the 
Foundry, Power Plant and Hybrid Corn Project. 


design | 


Instructin 
Nursery 


tlement house and helped the matron at 
an orphanage. As an introduction to 
journalism, Henry has been a copy boy 
on a Cincinnati paper and a mail room 
roustabout in Chicago. He has covered 
a police beat at Springfield, Ohio, been 
an ad-taker in Toledo, and done odd 


jobs on a country weekly. 





and observing at the 
chool. Her major is child 
care and training. 
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Immediate jobs await rnost of the 
students when they finish school. Last 
year 54 out of 56 young men, 30 out of 
35 young women stepped from the com- 
mencement platform into positions for 
which they had been specially trained, a 
large percentage of them with employ- 

(Turn to page 704) 

















































Students discussing problems to be taken up 
at a Community Council meeting with the 
Community Manager. 
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@ Importance of North and South America developing close rela- 
tions in trade and travel stressed by author who sees complete 
change in the very restricted European market. 


The Economic Future 


UCH a title as has been chosen 
here, should be interesting at least 
and, in a sense, perhaps even in- 

teresting and exciting. 

But the title suggests a subject which 
is also very comprehensive. In fact, if 
call upon all the learned 
heads, trained minds and_ research 
knowledge available, then, without doubt 
the great literary preview of “the eco- 
nomic future of America” would fill 
many massive volumes. 

We do not have the ability for such 
a gigantic task, but feel that 
there are in the making, right now, suffi- 
cient swiftly moving economic changes, 
to merit the attention of every business 
man and woman in America today. 

Therefore 

Just as food for thought, suppose we 
only briefly outline a few outstanding 
economic possibilities. 

For example— 

The Economic Effect of Foreign 
Wars :—Whether England or Germany, 
Japan or China or any other belligerent 
nations are the final victors certain 
economic results must accrue, 

First:—Greater trade expansion be- 
tween all the Americas must be brought 
about. 

Now, as never before we must cer- 
tainly realize that our greatest need in 


we were to 


we do 


of America 


foreign trade is to thoroughly develop, 
increase and make safe the trade that 
is possible with Canada, Mexico and 
Central and South America. For years, 
even centuries, we have paid but little 
attention to the great 
these great potential markets, 

Yet— 

They are our nearest neighbors, they 
could become most friendly in a com- 
mon cause, they should lend themselves 
to close codperation in trade treaties 
and agreements—they are our logical 
markets and sources of supply in many 
lines. 

We should plan great mercantile fleets 
to ply between our country and all South 
American ports. We should plan and 
work with them in the development of 
the most modern methods of mining, 
agriculture, manufacturing, etc., to cre- 
ate a greater use of our non-competi- 
tive products, and in all fairness simi- 
lar planning boards should develop in 
this country greater demands for their 
non-competitive products. 


possibilities of 


To a certain extent in recent years 
we have learned something of the value 
of friendly and complete codperation 
with Canada, and while we have al- 
ways had some difficulty in establishing 
100% codperation with Mexico, yet it 
is possible to do so and it should be 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


Tax Consultant: Member, Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia 





ie 


done. We must find and hold a way for 
peaceful, harmonious and profitable in- 
ternational relations between the Unit- 
ed States and all other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, first of all, and 
plan carefully for the future, in order 
that the economic rights of these coun- 
tries may remain inviolate and protect- 
ed by common interests. 

Tourist Travel Changes should be ad- 
vocated by all general tourist agencies, 
leading toward the popularizing of re- 
sorts, tours and travel within this hem- 
isphere, for tourists and travel will do 
much to build trade and codperation. 

A Common Language. Perhaps no 
one thing would weld this hemisphere 
together more permanently nor more 
profitably than a mutual, government 
sponsored common language. This is 
not at all an impossibility. In fact it 
should not really be difficult. It would 
only require that all the governments 
agree that one particular common lan- 
guage be required and _ thoroughly 
taught in all the schools of all the coun- 
tries. Esperanto has been advocated as 
a common language for many years, but 
it never had government support al- 
though it certainly would be far more 
sensible and practical as well as pro- 
ductive of more good than thousands of 

(Turn to page 700) 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


YOUTH 


N THE final analysis, this is not my personal page. It is 
Peggy’s personal page. We Kiwanians in our under- 
privileged child work, in our boys’ and girls’ work, prove 

our deep interest in youth in all its phases, and my friend 
Peggy is the living, glowing personification of the youth 
of our day and generation. 

Peggy is as beautiful and as colorful as the scarlet 
hibiscus blossoms on the hedge outside my window, and 
although there is a little matter of fifty years difference in 
our ages, we are real friends. I have read that youth is 
inarticulate, but the person who wrote that had not had 
the pleasure of Peggy’s acquaintance. 

I was sitting on the veranda reading when I heard the 
raucous blast of an automobile horn and the screech of 
outraged brakes. I looked up to see Peggy making a U 
turn and drawing up in front of my house in a bright red 
convertible with the top down and the chromium shining. 
She beckoned to me to come out. 

“What do you think of us?” she demanded. 

“T think the car is as beautiful in its way as you are in 
yours,” I said. ‘“‘Where did you get it?” 

“T thought you would say that!’ she laughed. “My 
eranddad willed me a thousand dollars to be paid on my 
eighteenth birthday. I was eighteen the other day and I 
spent the whole thousand for the car, but it’s worth it!” 

“Your entire inheritance in this car!” I protested. ‘‘You 
youngsters have no sense of values. What of the future?” 

“This car was the thing I wanted most in the world,” 
said Peggy simply. “I know all about the future. I know 
it never comes. It is like the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, retreating as you advance. 

“The big difference between my generation and yours is 
that we are not the cowards you are. We know all about 
the future, and knowing about it, we are not afraid. Your 
generation spent a lifetime being afraid of the future. 
You suffered in the present for the sake of a future which 
never comes. 

“You a lifetime waiting to have your lollipops 
some day in the future, only to find that when the time 
‘ame when you could afford all the lollipops you wanted, 
you didn’t have the teeth, the digestion or the desire to 
consume them. 


spent 


“We are braver and smarter than that. The time for 
taking tarts is when they are passing. We eat our tarts 
instead of storing them up for some future day when they 
will not be so appetizing. 


“My generation is buying just as much insurance as yours 
did, but we are buying the kind that you don’t have to die 
to win. We want our insurance to mature while we are 
still alive to spend it. 


“You were so afraid of that distant rainy day that you 
didn’t take the time or the money to enjoy the sunny days. 
We believe in taking our happiness when we can get it, 
lest the day come when we break a leg and can’t run around 
and enjoy it. 
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“Some one has said that a coward dies a thousand deaths, 
while a brave soul dies but one. We refuse to be slaves 
to the future. We take our text from the first verse of 
the first chapter of the gospel of common sense, which says, 
what does it profit a man if he gain the whole world, only 
to die and leave a rich widow? 

“My generation is accused of being wild and reckless. 
If that is true, it is because your generation worked itself 
into an early grave accumulating things for us; accumulat- 
ing money for us to spend. You were either such big 
cowards, or such egotists, that you thought we 
wouldn’t have the minds and the ability to make money, 
so you saved most of yours for us to spend. 


colossal 


“If we are spendthrifts and ne’er-do-wells, your coward- 
ice made us so. If you had saved just enough to give us 
a decent education, you would have done your duty, and 
we would have been left to shift for ourselves. Then, if 
we had aspired to shiny new cars and country club member- 
ships, we would have had to get out and work for them 
instead of having them drop in our laps like the apple 
dropped on the head of Newton and taught him the law of 
gravitation. 

“My generation is either very brave, or very foolhardy. 
When we think of the future, we do not think of it with 
fear and trembling and prepare for it for ourselves and all 
our descendants. We prepare for the future after the 
manner of a squirrel preparing for the winter. He doesn’t 
lay up any more nuts than will last him through the winter. 
He knows there will be another summer and more nuts, and 
he has confidence that his children and his children’s chil- 
dren will be quite as clever at gathering nuts as he is. 

“If we don’t know the value of a dollar, it is because you 
have given us too many of them. Once you had us educated, 
you should have dropped us out of the nest like a mother 
jay bird flogging her progeny out of the top of a tall tree 
to make them gain flying strength by their fluttering trip 
down to the ground. 

“The future looks ominous, but we are strong and healthy 
and confident. We know that we will produce a still strong- 
er generation, and we believe that they wil! be able to meet 
whatever conditions they find when they inherit the earth. 

“Tt looks like you have bequeathed us a war. It looks like 
a lot of unpleasant things. Well, I have my little red wagon 
today! 

“You know, Roe, I hate to think how much fun granddad 
missed while he was saving the money he left me to buy 
this car with. I wish I could transfer some of my happiness 
to him, wherever he is, but fun is something other people 
can’t have for you. That’s why I am busy having my fun 
right here and now, while I have the opportunity and the 
capacity for having fun! 

“Hop in and let me drive you around the block. I want 
you to see how smooth she runs. Do you think I should have 
bought a gray one, or a tan one, instead of red?” 

I venture no comment. I draw no conclusions. 
interesting to get the youthful viewpoint, isn’t it? 


It is 
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Santa Claus—Our Patron Saint 


By CHARLES FRANKLIN PARKER 


Member, International Committee On Underprivileged Child; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Prescott, Arizona 


@ In Canada and the United 
States the little fellow with the 
white whiskers and the jolly 
countenance is more than a 
symbol. He is the Saint of the 
Economics of Abundance. 


HE three most popular person- 
alities in North America today 
were never born! They are Uncle 
Sam, Charlie McCarthy, and Santa 


Claus. So goes the story of some wise- 
acre, and the supposition lingers that 
this is 


probably correct. 


It is queer how a wooden dummy 
becomes one of America’s leading 
radio personalities, and how a cari- 
catured personality becomes a world 
renowned character. Stranger still is 
the mystery of how a mythical and 
legendary, jolly little fellow with a 
funny little face, long white beard and 
hair, a red suit, a sleigh full of toys 
and eight tiny reindeer, becomes the 


patron saint of a country. By a “straw 
vote” on popularity, Santa Claus would 
win in America. 


panta 


i 


American. He is 
contribution to 


Claus is an 
America’s outstanding 
the folklore of the world. That rollick- 
ing, lovable, impish little man 
American that we do not even need to 
stamp “made in America” on him for 
export very real sense 
he is America where the impulse of 
and has 
come the worries, aches and pains of a 
and rural common- 


Is so 


purposes, In a 


generosity good cheer over- 


industrial 


great 





wealth. And in actuality he is becom- 
ing our will ambassador around 
the world. Hurrah for Santa Claus! 
Santa Claus, like many good Amer- 
icans, is a naturalized citizen. Like 
them too, he has lost almost all of his 
old world habits and allegiance. He 
also has changed his name and he has 
grown prosperous and hearty in this 
land of growth and opportunity. But, 
alas, his “background’”’ is so mythical 
and legendary that he has a real diffi- 
culty in tracing his ancestry. He, as 
all others who come to these 
bound coasts, has endured the melting 
pot and has emerged not as Dutch, 
German, English, French or any other 


rood 


rock 




















old world nationality but as an Amer- 
ican. 

Santa Claus came to this country 
with Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam. 
He was then known as Saint Nicholas, 
a renowned Catholic Saint who still is 
a living character there and who had 
a very special place in the lives of boys 
and girls. Saint Nicholas Day, Decem- 
ber the sixth, had and still has a very 
special observance. It is akin to but 
different from our Christmas Eve. 
There it was a special day with observ- 
ances of its own. Not only in Holland 
but in Flanders, Germany, and othe 
European countries this saint was 
known and revered. His character and 
saintliness are understood to date from 
one Bishop of Myria in Lycia at about 
the beginning of the fourth century 
A. D. He was reputed to be very rich 
and gave gifts to boys and girls. But 
the characterization of this gaunt 
bishop and his gray mule going about 





punishing and rewarding children is 
a strange forbear to Santa Claus. 
Naturally the Dutch brought their cul- 


ture with them to the new land and 
here begins the naturalization and 
Americanization of Saint Nicholas and 


the emergence of the American Santa 
Claus. 

Other nationalities who migrated to 
these shores also brought customs and 
folklore which have entered into the 
American Christmas and aided in the 
personality growth of our patron saint 
of joy, cheer, and generosity. 
Such other forbears as Pelznichel, 
Knight Rupert, and Kriss Kringle have 
contributed in part to the folk char- 
acter of Santa Claus. Today he is 
American and has absorbed all of these 


good 


characteristics, modified them and is 
now more than all of them. He is the 
embodiment of love, generosity and 


good cheer. 

This change in character this 
growth and expansion from the gaunt 
bishop to the jolly little fellow who 
distributes his gifts to the mischievous 


and 


and the angelic, the rich and the poor, 
the white, black and yellow, all in the 
same glad spirit is a transformation 
that is American. It is the spirit of 
democracy at work and so long as that 
spirit democracy will not 
vanish from the earth. 

To me Santa Claus typifies America. 
Here is a new world where resources 
were unbounded, where the 
tunity for wealth was equal for all who 
sought and worked, where the spirit 
of sharing was the bulwark that built 
protected life, where generosity 


continues, 


oppor 


and 


(Turn to page 697) 
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™@ Ninety per cent of the mem- 

bership of the Kiwanis Club 
of Berkeley, California, sub- 
scribes to and works for this 
great community project. Wil- 
liam E. Chamberlain (above) 
is Managing Director. 


The Berkeley Young People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, now in its fourth season, has grown from 
thirty to ninety members. 


ESTLED among the great euca- 

lyptus trees in the hills to the 

east of the campus stands the dig- 
nified University of California Greek 
Theatre. It was upon the stage of this 
famous theatre that the Berkeley 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
played their first public concert. Fac- 
ing the concrete amphitheatre seating 
ten thousand, eighty  serious-faced 
young people between the ages of nine 
and 19 played the music of the masters, 
—Mozart, Beethoven, Delibes, Wagner. 
And they played it well, from the un- 
simplified scores! 

This concert was historic in more 
ways than one. The setting itself was 
symbolic. For here upon this Greek 
Theatre stage have come and gone 











many famous personages and artists of 


our time—European statesmen and 
educators, pleading for the intellectual 
and more freedom of mankind .. . 


American industrialists speaking words 
of economic wisdom to graduating sen- 
concert artists in 
cital among the evening shadows : 
the pageantry of Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”... all 
and more for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Here upon this stage played a 
group of eighty young musicians whose 
average age is fourteen years—a young 
people’s symphony orchestra, non-pro- 
fessionals every one—playing difficult 
standard musical scores. It was almost 
like a prophecy and its fulfillment, for 
here were young people, skilled in the 
gracious arts of peace, expressing the 
universal language of music at a time 
when the young people of many other 
lands were acquiring skill in the satanic 
arts of war. To more than one listener 


iors serious re- 


these 
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Candid photos 
Bryant Rogers, Be elev. 








Nine-year-old David Smith is 
assigned to the second violin 
section for his rookie training. 










on that occasion, the echoes of many a 
world thinker pleading for peace and 
harmony, seemed to have found an an- 
swer in the music of this youthful sym- 
phony. 

On this occasion Gaetano Merola, di- 
rector of the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany and conductor of symphonies for 
many years, was guest of honor. He di- 
rected the orchestra in a movement from 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. At the 
conclusion he shook hands with Jessica 
Marcelli, conductor of the young peo- 












Below left: Jessica Marcelli shushes down the brass 
a bit in the Overture to ‘“‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.”’ 


ple’s orchestra, shook hands with the 
concert master in the first violin section, 
waved enthusiastically to the young peo- 
ple and to the audience, and had a good 
time doing: it. 

As thrilling as this concert was, the 
story behind the concert is more so. So 
let’s see what lies behind this unique 
organization which represents a new 
movement in music—youth and the sym- 
phony. With the aid of the candid 
camera, we take you to a Wednesday 
evening rehearsal of the orchestra, to 
-atch them in unguarded moments as 
they play. 

Every Wednesday evening at six-thir- 
ty, neighbors of Willard Junior High 
School in Berkeley know there’s to be 

(Turn to page 701) 
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@ Peace time use of the air- 

plane made factories and 
experience available for na- 
tional defense, declares air- 
lines executive. 


HE HISTORY of mankind demon- 
strates a ceaseless attack on the en- 
vironment which surrounds him. The 


urge to solve the mysteries of nature, 
and to command land, sea, and air, has 
been man’s chief aim throughout gen- 
erations. 

Within the lifetime of most of us 
modern miracles of the auto- 
mobile, the radio, and the airplane, have 
resulted from this urge. I can well re- 


science, 


member when the Santa Monica Road 
Race was won by Harris Hanshue in 
the Apperson Jackrabbit at the then 
amazing speed of 60 miles per hour. 


But, as in other problems, the urge was 
to constantly and to 
diminish space. 

It is but a short span of years from 
the Wright Brothers and Kitty Hawk 
to the great modern air liner, carrying 
a score of people rapidly and safely 
across the continent. From the incep- 


increase speed 


tion of the air transportation industry 
there have been four objectives: (1) 
safety, (2) comfort, (3) speed of travel, 


rican Airlines 


Courtesy Ame 


and, (4) convincing man, who is es- 
sentially a land animal, that flying is a 
safe method of transportation. 

The first of these objectives, that of 
air safety, has been conquered by the 
genius of the men of our 
country. The long record of the many 
air transportation companies, without 
an injury or fatality, attests to this 
fact. So far has the aero- 
dynamics advanced that the modern air 
liner of today will almost fly itself. On 
the second side of this picture, air 
transportation companies have selected 
and trained the most efficient air per- 
sonnel. The combination of the two 
means safety in flying. 

The second point, of comfort, is an 
important one. The American public is 
accustomed to reasonable ease of living, 
and demands that the air liner furnish 
all of the facilities for ease of travel. 
So, today, we have everything on board, 
including meals prepared by the best 
chefs in the country; berths fit for a 
king; and the electric shaver for the 
morning shave. He is King indeed 
who travels by air. 

Constantly the aircraft manufacturer 
is attempting to find new ways to speed 
up air travel within the bounds of 
safety. We can all remember when air- 
planes travelled from 95 to 100 miles 
per hour they were considered phenom- 
enal, but today, we think nothing of 


science of 


science of 
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Jraveling. 
By Ar 


By HOLLIS R. THOMPSON 


Regional Vice President, American Airlines, 
Inc.;: Member, Kiwanis Club of Los 
Angeles, California 


cruising at 200 miles per hour, and of 
course, the end is not yet. 
No one would dare to predict speeds 


of travel in five or ten years. This 
means, of course, that the boundaries 
of our country are being pulled to- 


gether; that business is more easily 
transacted; and that there is a better 
understanding among the several sec- 
tions of our country. 

One might think that because of the 
tremendous increase in air travel the 
job of selling air safety and air travel 
has reached its ultimate in efficiency. 
As a matter of fact this is not the case. 
The real task of commercial air trans- 
portation is to get people into the ai 
for their first trip—after that the prob- 
enter the whol 


lem is easy. Here, we 

field of public relations and advertis- 
ing, in all fields and branches. It has 
been well said that “any organization 


which stops advertising its product is a 
dying industry.” We have got to de- 
pend upon the great American 
and the publications of our country, as 
well as personal contact, to accomplish 
our objective. There is very little dif- 
ference between selling a service and a 
supply, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the type of salesmanship 
which has been so efficient in modern 
business will work with this new in- 
dustry we call air transportation. 

I have not mentioned air transporta- 
tion in its relation to national defense 
but suffice it to say that had it not been 
for peace time use of the airplane we 
would not today have the great fac- 
tories prepared for the production of 
airplanes for national defense. In ad- 
dition, the 7,000 passenger seats avail- 
able in the fleet of airliners owned by 
the operating companies of America is 
a definite factor in the defense of our 
and will increasingly 
so, as the passenge!l 
seats is increased. It is not difficult 
to visualize the airplane which will 
carry 100 passengers. Our own company 
has purchased a large quantity of 40 
passenger DC-4’s, the first of which we 
expect to place in operation late next 
year. The only limit in the size of 
planes will be the economic limit. 

I give you a new, virile, American 
business—the safest, most comfortable, 
and quickest form of mass transporta- 
tion the world knows anything about. 


press 


become 
number of 


nation, 
more 
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Fred Parker “Withdraws From 
Active Fighting Ranks’ 


RED. C. W. PARKER, after nearly twenty years of con- 
structive and faithful service to Kiwanis has, to use his 
own words, “withdrawn from the active fighting ranks.” 
Many pages could be written concerning the Kiwanis work 
of Secretary Parker but the writing of those many pages is 
not necessary. The flourishing condition of this successful 
service organization stands as evidence of what has been 
done. The official action of the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International, incidentally, tells the story in language that 
is rich and friendly, even though the words have to conform 
to the official expressions and technicalities of resolutions. 
To International Trustee Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, was accorded the honor and the privilege of presenting 
Secretary Parker’s request, and the Board action concerning 
this request, to the members of the International Council on 
that 


body assembled for the final session of the 1940 gathering. 


Saturday morning, November 2, when the members of 


Said Trustee Dean in addressing the Council: 


“By order of the Board of Trustees I read you a resolu- 


tion which was passed at the Board meeting yesterday: 
Fred. C. W. 
1940, 


arrived when it seems best to be- 


International Secretary, 


“*Whereas, The 


Parker, in his message to the 


Board on October 30, 
stated, “The time has now 


gin to plan for my withdrawal from the active fighting 


ranks” and requested the Board to arrange for his retire- 


ment as Secretary; and 
Board has given very careful considera- 
June 30, 1941, the 


constructive 


“ «Whereas, The 
tion to said request and recognizes that on 
Secretary will have completed twenty years of 
and faithful service to Kiwanis; and 

“ ‘Whereas, the Board is deeply conscious of the fact that 
his vision, leadership and executive ability have contributed 
immeasurably to the growth and strength of this organi- 
zation; and 

“ “Whereas, We further recognize that his long and untir- 
ing services entitle him to be relieved from active duties and 
responsibilities; and 

“ ‘Whereas, It is the desire of the Board to recognize the 
value of such services and to endeavor suitably to reward 
him; now therefore let it be 

“ “RESOLVED, That the International Secretary, Fred. C. 
W. Parker, be retired as of June 30, 1941, and that 


relieved of further active duties as Secretary and as Editor 


he be 


of The Kiwanis Magazine on December 1, 1940, and that 
provision be promptly made for a reasonable retirement 
compensation and that at the Atlanta Convention appropri- 
ate honors and recognition be accorded him for such services 
and that he be honored by being appointed Secretary Eme- 
ritus of Kiwanis International effective on retirement.’ 

“T will also read to you. the motion which was passed by 
the Board: 


ae 


Upon recommendation of the Finance Committee and the 


approval of the Board, Secretary Parker’s compensation af- 


ter retirement is placed at $3,600 per year thereafter.’ 


“Mr. President, one of the great assets of Kiwanis is its 
rich and fine and varied personalities, the pioneers whose 
leadership and vision and courage have built into this or- 
ganization the foundation upon which it so securely rests 
I would 


today. One of those personalities is Fred Parker. 


not attempt to appraise the value of his services during 


these last twenty years. That record is written imperish- 
ably in the lives and hearts of countless men who have been 
inspired by his leadership, inspired to give their loyalty and 


service to this organization. 


“There is a great line in the Old Testament. When Queen 
Esther was being urged to go before the king at the risk of 
her life to plead for her people, she demurred knowing that 
she might lose her life, and her courageous old uncle said to 
her, ‘Who knows but what thou were called to the kingdom 
for such a time as this,’ and who shall say that it was not 
by Providence that twenty years ago there was brought into 
this organization during its formative years the man whose 
guiding hand and faithful devotion have meant so much to 


this organization during these last two decades. 


“His contributions have been varied. The technical effi- 
ciency of the Headquarters office, due to his executive ability, 
has been the amazement and the envy of all service organiza- 
tions, but more far-reaching than that, the great service that 


Fred 


his vision and his steadying hand in holding Kiwanis down 


Parker has given to Kiwanis International has been 
through the years with their trials and vicissitudes, holding 
it firmly on the main trail of Kiwanis service, never com- 
promising the best ideals of the organization and never let- 
ting its energies be dissipated but holding them true and 


faithful to the fundamental objectives. 


“So I say to you this morning, Fred, on behalf of the men 
of this Council and through them on behalf of the two thou- 


sand clubs and the hundred and ten thousand business and 
professional men, that we acknowledge our indebtedness to 
you for your long and untiring service, that we reaffirm our 
affection, and that we pray that the years may deal kindly 
with you, that your cup of happiness may be filled to over- 
flowing, and that down through the years, as you are re- 
lieved of your heavy duties and responsibilities as Secretary, 
you may be preserved to this organization to give to them 
in increasing measure that inspiration and that rich counsel 


out of your great experience.” 


The ovation which Secretary Parker received when he 
arose to acknowledge the tribute paid to him in Trustee 
Dean’s remarks gave evidence of the respect and esteem in 


which he was held by the members of the Council. 


President Mark Smith that 
George W. Kimball, who since 1925 has served as Assistant 


Announcement was made by 


Secretary, had been selected by the board to serve as Acting 
Secretary. 
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Winners in the Better 


Committee, Salem; Elwood Knouse, Wallowa; Warren Cooley, Jr., 
Boardman; and Will W. Henry, 


Point; Roy Partlow, 


Farming Contest sponsored by Oregon Kiwanis clubs. 


Left to 
Albany; William 


chairman, 


' 
right: 
Hudson, 

Agriculture 


Agriculture 
Myrtle 


Klaus, chairman, 
Grove; Frank Trigg, 
Portland 


Fred 
Forest 
Committee, 


Future Farmers of America 


@ With accent on youth, Ki- 
wanis extends its ideal of 


service to Future Farmers. 
ET any one who mourns that initia- 
tive and enterprise are lost virtues, 
observe the activities and accom- 
plishments of those  serious-minded, 
ambitious lads of high school age, 
who comprise the Future Farmers of 


America. 

In view of agriculture’s perennial 
plight, one wonders that there are youth 
tomorrow’s farmers. 
tens of thousands of 


whi 
But 
them, boys in the teen-age, in vocation- 
the 
1igh schools of our nation, who are pre- 
farmers, and who now call 
the “Future Farmers of 
Part of the creed to which 
| 


VES 


aspire to be 
there are 


al agricultural education classes in 


paring to be 
themselves 
America.” 
each subscri is this: 

“T believe that to live and work on a 
good farm is pleasant as well as chal- 
lenging; for I know the joys and discom- 
forts of farm life, and hold an inborn 
fondness for those which, 
even in hours of discouragement, I can- 
not deny.” 

And, for those likely hours of dis- 
couragement, the Oregon Kiwanis clubs 
have extended the first time this 
year their ideal of service and their tra- 
ditional objective of establishing closer 
relations between rural and urban com- 
munities. In times of world confusion 
and conflicting ideals and aims, the en- 
couragement, sponsorship and guidance 
of older business men will be very mean- 
ingful and strengthening. The sponsor- 
ship of a “Better Farming Contest” by 
the Kiwanis clubs here has_ broken 


associations 


for 


> ‘ A 
4 i“ 4 


By LEONIE BROOKE 


for future opportunities for c 


operation and service. 


ground 


Future Farmers 
to begin each with a 
home projects 
as a laboratory for putting into practice 
instruction. It 
education way of translating scientific 
facts and modern up-to-date principles 
and studied in 


yeal 
projects that serve 


school is the vocational 


practices as 
high school classes, into actual farm ex- 
Just a glance at the projects 


approved 


periences. 
carried on by the boys in any of the 52 
chapters of the Future Farmers of this 
state, is evidence enough that 
young aspiring farmers are making the 
supervised farm practice program pay 
dividends in initiative, industry and 
education as well as monetary returns. 


the se 


The boys conduct farm home improve- 
ment projects. They codperatively pur- 
fertilizer and other farm 
commodities; they exhibit and market 
livestock, dairy products, poultry, vege 
tables and other produce. A record of 
their accomplishments would fill a good 
sized book. 

A total of $172,757.52 was earned 
this past year by the students in the 52 
Oregon high schools having special vo- 
cational agricultural departments 
imbursed under the Smith-Hughes plan, 
which in 1917 passed the act through 
Congress, establishing federal-spon- 
sored courses in vocational agriculture 
in rural high schools. These earnings 
of the Future Farmers exceed by over 
$68,000 the salaries of the local agri- 
cultural instructors. The income is de- 


chase seeds, 


re- 


rived from the sale of productive enter- 
prise projects that include field, truck 
and vegetable garden crops, livestock, 
products, 


dairy poultry, small fruits, 


schedule of 


other farming enterprises, 
and managed by FFA 


and 


The study of vocational agriculturs 


leads the Future Farmers into many 
fields. They participate in county 
fairs and the state fair. They ente 
their judging teams in the Pacific Inte) 
national Livestock Show each fall. Many 
a program given by the Grange and 
Farmers Union and by various civic 


clubs is enlivened and made more inter 
esting by contributions from thes 
youthful student With the 
realization that capability in speech and 
conduct of meetings is a vital 
any vocation, the Future 
Farmers take part in the state speaking 
contests of the organization, and in the 
parliamentary They write 
ir own speeches and deliver them. 


farmers. 


proper 
factor in 


contests. 
thei 
Winners come up through local, state 
and regional elimination contests, until 
five speakers remain to speak before the 
national convention, 

Over 2,300 high school boys enrolled 
in vocational agriculture, competed in 
the “Better Farming Contest” sponsored 
this year by the Oregon Kiwanis clubs 
as part of their service to youth in the 
1940 committee program of activities. 
For the purposes of this contest, the 
state was divided into five districts. The 
aim, of course, was to improve the 
farming practices of these farm boys 
enrolled in vocational agriculture in the 
52 reimbursed high schools throughout 
the state. 

An unusual feature was the judging 
of the projects on the home farms dur- 
ing the summer, to determine the degree 
of success of each boy’s farming pro- 
gram. The basis of the award was the 

(Turn to page 702) 
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Thoughtful Christmas Giving 





kind 
enough to send us a Christmas 
There are seven of us 
in the family and my father has been 


MI EAR Sir: Would you be 


basket ? 


sick for the past sixteen years. With 
your help, our Christmas can be a happy 
one. I understand that you are sending 
all requests for baskets through a clear- 
I hope that you will make 
an exception of this request.” This let- 
ter was received by the Buffalo Kiwanis 
well as other civic clubs and 
charitable agencies in Buffalo last De- 
cember. It is typical of the letters that 
the civic groups and 
agencies receive every year, beginning 
early in December. 

Undoubtedly the same letter went to 
other organizations or individuals, who 
did not bring it to the attention of the 
Christmas Clearing Bureau, operated by 
the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 
However, clearing this letter through 
the Social Service Exchange showed 
that this family had originally appealed 
for help to the Family Service Society 
in 1921. Therefore, this letter was re- 
ferred to that agency for investigation. 
As a result, it was learned that the 
family in December of 1939 was receiv- 


house. 


ing 


club, as 


various social 


By R. F. WOODBURY 


airman, Social Service Committee, 
Ch : 1S S t 
Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, New York 


ing aid from the County Department of 
Social Welfare. 

The father, a chronic epileptic, spent 
much of his time writing to political 
and civic organizations discussing his 
situation and requesting work. He so 
prized the replies to his letters that he 
showed them, with much enthusiasm, to 
every new he met. The County 
Welfare Department was already pro- 
viding necessities for the family but 
because of his physical condition, they 
could not give him work, the thing that 
he most desired. 

Many similar letters were received by 
this Clearing Bureau, some of which 
were duplicates and triplicates, and all 
of which had a striking similarity in 
appeal, and also a familiar ring. Check- 
ing’ these letters against the Central 
Registry saved time, effort, and money 
for all the agencies to whom they were 
addressed, as well as for the taxpayer. 
It accomplished still a greater saving in 
that it revealed the needs that other- 
wise might be unmet. 


person 


Christmas giving is effective giving 
when there is no maudlin sentimental- 
ity; thoughtless duplication of effort; 
or discrimination. Effective giving, 
telligently planned, 
family unit, imparts to the 
vidual, self-respect, self-reliance, and re- 
sourcefulness. Every community should 
establish its own Christmas Planning 
Committee, so that “all who would lik 

t 


in- 
the 
indi- 


strengthens 
and 


e 
to share their Christmas happiness with 
some needy person” be urged to give 
careful thought to the value of “‘indi- 


vidual planning” in their Christmas 
giving. Progressive communities feel 
that, whenever possible, they should 


present gifts for children through their 
parents and to “enable them to do their 
own planning and purchasing, whenever 
possible, so they may know the joy of 
giving as well as of receiving.” Such 
planning maintains the self-respect of 
the parents in the eyes of their children, 
and further, prevents the children from 
looking to strangers for those things 





““Parents know better than strangers what their 
children desire most for Christmas. 
that they naturally would expect to re- 


from their own father and mother 
who, in many cases through no fault of 
their own and because of economic 
are unable to supply these little 
luxuries which mean so much to a home 
at Christmas time. Parents know better 
than what their children de- 
sire most for Christmas. 
it is not a basket of food, candy, or even 
but, rather, a pair of mittens, 
skates, or a coat, that may mean 
to the child and thereby bring him real 
Christmas joy. This gift of some article 
of clothing may be the means of permit- 
ting the child to associate with his 
schoolmates on a more equal footing 
than he would otherwise be able to do. 
It is far better for the individual 
members of civic groups, as well as the 
clubs, to give their donations through 
some one of the recognized social agen- 
cies, whose workers know where are 
the real needs. 
(Turn to page 697) 


Ce ive 
re- 
verses, 
strangers 
In some cases 


toys; 
more 
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MAKE A PICTURE 


HERE is no club in all of 
of an amateur photographer member. 
may prefei 
enough photography ti 


Kiwanis which does not boast 
He may be a candid 


movies, but at 


camera hound, or he colored 


least he know 
make a record of the club’s activities 
good for publicity in the 


and T he Kiwanis Magazine 


These are 
Ocal papers, 
is glad to have them to illustrate stories 
of Kiwanis activities This 
is most helpful to the club. 
beyond this, the pic 
still better ad 
vantage in educating our own club mem 
bers Our schools and colleges have long since recognized 
the value of visual education. The Kiwanis club which makes 
pictures of all its activities and shows them to the member- 
find that 
particulal 
interest in the club and its work. 

A moving picture of the members building a Boy Scout 
of the underprivileged children at th 


form of 
publicity 

But over and 
tures can be used to 


ship, will many members who have not been en 


gaged in some activity will be roused to added 


cabin, or a_ picture 
club’s fresh air camp, will make a much deeper impression 
on the minds of the membership than the most graphic de 
scription by word of mouth, or on the printed page. 

Any activity worth engaging the time and attention of 
the club is worth photographing and saving for exhibition 
now and during tl Pictures on the screen 
or on the club bulletin board, or even passed from hand to 
hand at the club meetings, are the best way to impress the 


membership with the worthwhileness of the club’s activities, 


e coming years. 


and the fun it is to participate in them 


3) 


Byro1 ° 


au, and so, he swore. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


NE of the old 
was “Ne 


proverbs in the children’s copy books 


excellence without great labor.” Its truth has 


made it survive the ages. Few worth-while things in this 
world just happen. They are things 

which some one carefully planned and 

made happen 


Certainly this is true of a good club 
program. Here and there, now and 
then, a good club program may happen 
by accident and without planning, but 
if it does, it is the exception which 
proves the rule that good programs are 
planned ahead. 

It is equally true that the further ahead programs ars 
planned, the more certain they are to be good programs. It 
is not enough to have a good program one day. The pro- 








By ROE FULKERSON 


grams should be planned so far ahead that they will mesh 
with the preceding and the succeeding programs. 

The way for a program committee to work is to 
plan its programs at least six months ahead, with due re- 
gard for the meetings planned by International. 
Of course a part of each meeting should be for the educa- 
tional and other committees of the club, so, after the general 


sure 


special 


outline of the program is made, it should be taken before th 
board of directors to assure their cooperation. 

But only by carefully planned programs can a club bi 
assured of uniformly interesting and entertaining meetings. 
The chairmanship of the program committee is a grave re 
sponsibility, for on the success of the year’s programs de- 
pends the enthusiasm of the membership. If your program 
too indifferent, to devote sufficient 
club’s 


‘hairman is too busy, 01 
time and attention to perfecting youl 


step aside and let some one els¢ 


programs, he 
should take over. No club 
can afford to take chances on the quality of its program 


1) 


“The first proof a man gives ot his interest in a 
woman is by talking to he) about his own sweet self. 
If the woman listens without yawning, he begins 
to like her. If she flatters his vanity, he ends by 


adoring her.” Kipling. 


LET US FACE THE FACTS 


NE nation of Kiwanis is in the deadliest, most cruel war 
the world has ever known. The other nation in Kiwanis 
is hated by the triple alliance against Great Britain, next 
only to their hatred of Great Britain. 
We are not at war, but by supplying / 


arms, planes and boats to England, we 0 ‘ 

have incurred the enmity of all her ene we “Sa, is) 

mies. We have cut Japan off from many NN “a fiSS s 

of the things she feels essential for the MN) A ‘ 

prosecution of her war with China. AN yy 
Definitely the enemies of Germany, = - 

Italy and Japan are the English speak- ‘ 


ing people. 

What has all this to do with Kiwanis? Last year, almost 
prophetically, we adopted as a slogan, “Citizenship Respon- 
sibility: the Price of Liberty.” This year the same slogan 
was adopted. Certainly the loss of liberty as we have seen 
in Europe, would make all the rest of om 
Kiwanis objectives useless. 

Liberty of speech, liberty of the press, liberty in the 
worship of God according to the dictates of one’s conscience. 
are all at stake if the enemies of the English speaking 
nations win. The entire organization of Kiwanis would be 
wiped off the face of the earth, as the other service organi- 
zations have been abolished in the captive nations of Europe. 

Kiwanis has a program of objects and objectives which 
give a wide scope to our activities. These were planned so 


nations lose it 
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that every club and every member would have a choice in the 
sort of work in which they liked to major. This idea still 
holds, but certainly at this time in our civilization, the devel- 
opment of a more belligerent and active citizenship should 
stand out as the first and principal objective of every 
Kiwanis club on the continent. 

With Canada at war, with the selective draft for military 
training in the United States, we have no time for any fifth 
columnists, communists or other ists who are not squarely 
behind the flags of our two nations and ready to back them 
wherever and whenever they go. 

Let us arrange our club programs and our club propa- 
ganda along patriotic lines. Let us rouse our entire mem- 
bership to a stronger loyalty and a more enthusiastic 
citizenship. 

A round hundred thousand men working zealously can 
create a great tide of public sentiment. About two thousand 
years ago, one Man and His twelve disciples set out to change 
the religion of the world. Their efforts must have seemed 
puny and ridiculous at the time, but the church spires which 
rise up to God from every town and village in the civilized 
world are evidence of what they accomplished, and are an 
eternal example to Kiwanis in its endeavors. 

This is a “more serviceable citizenship” indeed. Let us 
be up and doing! Let us be ready if the time ever comes 
when bombs drop on our towns, as they are raining down on 
brave Great Britain. Let us be ready with millions of men 
and millions of machines. No bully ever tackles a bigger 
and a stronger man. 

God forfend that war should come to us. But let us be 
ready to do what must be done if the power mad dictators 
of Europe shower death and destruction on this hemisphere. 

Let ours be the task of keeping the watchfires of patriotism 
burning brightly, that the world may see that we stand ready 
to defend our God given Liberty. 


1) 


“It is not political differences which wreck a nation, 
but political indifference.”—Harold Hippler. 


CLUB BULLETINS 


T SEVERAL of the district conventions, the various 
clubs were asked to enter the files of their club bulletins 
in a contest, and prizes were awarded. The one thing which 
prevented many bulletins from winning 
prizes was that although they were 
beautifully printed and well worded, 
every issue looked exactly like every 
other issue. The editors seemed to have 
strived for uniformity instead of di- 
versity. 

Fundamentally, a club bulletin is an 
advertisement for the next meeting. Its 
real purpose is to advertise the coming 
meeting so enthusiastically that every member will want to 
attend. 

The first attribute of a good advertisement is that its head- 
line, its illustration or something in the way the type is set, 
catches the eye of the reader and holds it until the adver- 
tisement is read. This same thing should be true of a 
Kiwanis club bulletin. It should be eye catching in its form. 

Every member of a Kiwanis club receives hundreds of 
direct by mail advertisements. Catching and holding the 
attention of these men when they are busy sorting out their 
morning mail is quite a trick. Even Kiwanis loyalty cannot 
be depended on to make a busy man read a dull bulletin. 

Let’s try to make club bulletins as varied as possible. 
Let’s keep away from routine form. Let’s try by illustra- 
tions, no matter how crude, to catch the eye. Let’s realize 
that these publications are not routine evils, but real factors 
in promoting attendance at the meetings. 

All too often the club bulletin is one more job piled on an 
overworked secretary. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to appoint 
some enthusiastic member to produce the club bulletin? Its 
editorship can be made a joy for some interested man. 
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YOUR COMPANY 


IRDS of a feather do flock together. Introduce a man to 

your friends and he knows you immediately. He knows 
you from them. He sees your education in their conversa- 
tion. He knows your morals by what 
he sees them do. He knows your refine- 
ment by watching their manners. 

Perhaps it is unbecoming for us to 
boast of our Kiwanis membership, but 
certainly it is proof of our civic respon- 
sibility, an evidence of our willingness 
to give as well as get, a proof that we 
are of that group in our town which is 
known as “the better element,” and an 
indication that we are among those who believe that the 
world can be made a better place in which to live, and are 
building in that direction. 

No man ever had great honor without correspondingly 
great responsibility. There is no such thing as a free ride 
in this world. No man can join a Kiwanis club and get a 
free ride in the good opinion of his townsmen. He must not 
only belong to Kiwanis, but he must carry his part of the 
Kiwanis load. He must be an actual participant in Kiwanis 
activity. 

The man who tries to get a free ride on the Kiwanis band 
wagon is a bird who is trying to flock with birds not of his 
feather, and he soon finds that he is misplaced and drops 
by the wayside. 

We have every reason to be proud of our Kiwanis mem- 
bership. We are justified in that pride. Not the pride of 
social distinction, but the pardonable pride in doing our part 
to help the town in which we live, and make it a better town 
because we did live there. 





1) 


Pull yourself together. Things aren’t as bad now 

as they will be in the immediate future. You are 

soon to face the task of wearing a Christmas neck- 
tie. 


ATLANTA 


O PART of the United States has contributed more to 

the literature and the music of the country than the Old 
South. The slave days, the plantations, the battlefields, the 
cotton and cane fields all wear a glamor 
of romance which can never be forgot- 
ten. The glamor is still there, and the 
romance also. 

Out of this Old South has 
New South with new ideas, although 
clinging to the old ideals. There are 
busy airports, thousands of miles of fine 
roads, important steamship and railroad 
lines, and factories which now consume 
the raw materials which were once shipped away to be 
processed. 

The very hub of this New South, the center of the wheel 
out of which radiate airways and highways, the very center 
of distribution of incoming goods and merchandise, is 
Atlanta, the commercial capital of the South. 

It is in this beautiful southern city that Kiwanis will hold 
its International Convention in June. Here we are promised 
all the romance and glamor of the Old South, and all the 
advantages of the new order of things. 

With a background of the old traditions, and a foreground 
of the new achievements, Atlanta promises to set a mark 
for every future convention to shoot at. Old timers who 
were there in the early days of Kiwanis, remember that 
Atlanta knows how to put on a convention. They are already 
at work on this one, so we may expect a meeting that will 
stand out in the history of Kiwanis. 

Let’s lay our plans, budget our time and set our sails for 
the Kiwanis International Convention in Atlanta next June. 
It’s going to be tops. 


risen a 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


[BE Twenty-Third Annual 
tion of the Texas-Oklahoma 
was held in 


Conven 
District 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
October 6, 7 and 8, with 1,225 registered 
Kiwanians and ladies attending. Dis- 
trict Governor Charles H. Moureau pre- 
the 


sided business 


ove! various ses- 

sion 
Events started on Saturday evening 
with a “Howdy” party for the early 
arrivals and a buffet dinner was served. 
Musical entertainment was furnished 
and a general “Get Acquainted” com- 
mittee saw that all early arrivals be- 
came acquainted in true Kiwanis 

tyle. 


The annual meeting of the Board of 


Trustees was called Sunday morning 
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attended by International 
Mark A. Smith, Thomaston, 
official representative; Inter- 
national Trustee Charles S. Dudley, 
Dallas, Texas; District Day 
Fezler, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Past 
District Governor Curtis Clark, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Past International Pres 
ident H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Lieutenant Governors F. L. 
McDonald, Benton, Texas; E. D. Elliott, 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas; Tom 
Montgomery, Huntsville; George W. 
McCullough, Pharr, Texas; Taylor 
Thomas, Luling, Texas; W. G. MecMil 
lan, Lubbock, Texas; Johnston Murray, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma; and L. R. Smith, 
Cordell, Oklahoma. 

Sunday afternoon a golf tournament 
was held for all visiting Kiwanian golf- 


and was 
President 


Ceol la, 


Secretary 


Sears 


ers, honors being given to Meaders 
Jones, Pauls Valley. A bowling tour- 
nament was held for all visiting Ki- 
wanian bowlers, high score going to 


Kiwanian Carl Benander, Oklahoma 
City. A tour of Oklahoma City was 
conducted for those not in attendance 


at the tournaments. 

The program of the convention began 
Sunday night with a Religious Mu- 
sicale, with Dr. W. R. White, president 
of Hardin College, Abilene, 
Texas, as the principal speaker. Mu- 
sic was furnished by the high school 
A Cappella choir, Brass choir of Okla- 
homa Symphony Orchestra and Ponca 
City Glee Club, with solos by Clark E. 
Snell and Stanley Addington, Chair 
man, District Music Committee. Follow- 
ing the musicale a reception was given 


Simmons 





Stars 


Oklahoma. 


and Stripes furnish a most impressive background for the Governor's Banquet at the Texas-Oklahoma District Convention held at Oklahoma City, 
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in the Tower Room of the First Na- 
tional Building, with 600 in attendance. 
Light refreshments were served, enter- 
tainment provided, and an _ excellent 
opportunity afforded all visitors to view 
the city from the top of the 33-story 
building. 


The business session of the conven- 
tion was held Monday morning with 


Governor Leon C. Phillips of the State 
of Oklahoma and Mayor R. A. Hefner, 
Oklahoma City, welcoming the dele- 
gates. Past District Governor Walter 
L. Morris, Fort Worth, responded for 
the district. The convention theme, 
“Citizenship Responsibility—The Price 
of Liberty,” was presented in the form 
During the convention re- 
ports were given by District Secretary 


of a tableau. 


Day Fezler, lieutenant governors and 
chairmen of district committees. 
Following this session the Fellow- 


ship Luncheon was held with practically 
every member registered in attendance. 
towns adjourned 
their weekly meetings and came to lis- 
ten to the address of Carl Taylor, ex- 
secretary, Wisconsin Building 
Loan Association, Milwaukee, who 


Several neighboring 


ecutive 


and 


spoke on “What Makes Our Country 
Great.” 
The Governor’s Banquet and Ball 


Monday night was a very successful 


affair, honoring District Governor Mou- 


reau. International President Mark A. 
Smith and Mrs. Smith were introduced 
by Past International President O. 


Dallas. A _ distin- 
guished visitor’s card was presented to 
President Smith by Mayor Hefner and 
a commission as Ambassador of Good 
Will for Oklahoma City. The highlight 
of the evening. was the ceremony in 
which the Cheyenne Indian tribe in- 
ducted President Smith as an honorary 
Indian chief and presented him with a 
war bonnet worn by one of the previous 
chiefs of the tribe. Governor Moureau 
also presented a seroll on wood parch- 
ment in commemoration of the event, 
designating that President Smith was 
named Chief Mon-Stone-Ne, which in 
Cheyenne Indian means “Doer of Good 
Deeds.” This ceremony was followed 
by a floor show which was very much 


Samuel Cummings, 
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The New England District Convention was held in scenic Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 
Cooke; District Governor Fred C. Mitchell; International 
President Mark A. Smith; International Vice President James Gallagher; District Secretary 
Kennealley; District Treasurer Nathaniel D. Brown. 
J Gray ; 
Frederick Aikens; Arthur Lamb; Earle E. 


row, left to right: Past Governor Roy F. 


Michael Svihra; Martin Larsen; Stanley C. 


Webb; John Hopley; 
enjoyed. Bridge and dancing closed the 
festivities. 

Tuesday noon the divisional lunch- 
eons were held, at which time new offi- 
for 1941 were named as follows: 
Governor, Fred Thompson, 
Lieutenant Governors, Division 


cers 
Pampa; 
I, Jack 


K. Bell, Gainesville; Division I], Boyd 
Evans, Sherman; Division III, Leland 
Lacy, Port Arthur; Division IV, J. R. 
Sorrell, Corpus Christi; Division V, 
Tom Mabray, Waco; Division VI, A. 
Foy Curry, Tulia, Texas; Division VII, 
M. C. Liebhart, Enid; Division VIII, 


J. L. Porter, Lawton; Division IX, Joe 
Messenbaugh, Britton; Division X, C. C 
Toomey, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Beaumont, Texas, was selected as the 
convention city for 1941. 

The program for the ladies included 
Sunday and a 


a tour of the city on 


late breakfast honoring Mrs. Smith, 
Monday morning. Tuesday noon the 
ladies enjoyed a luncheon and_ styl: 


received a gardenia 
the Mrs. 
Smith was also presented with a gift 
from the ladies of the host club. 


show. Each lady 


corsage, gift of host club. 


ITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 





The Florida District Convention theme and head table at banquet held at St. Petersburg, 


Florida. 





Front 
p 
Back row, left to right: Lieutenant Governors 


G. Ernest Spear; G. Harold Glines; Winthrop 
Stevens. 


NEW ENGLAND 
THE Twenty-second District Conven- 

t on was held in Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, in the attractive and spa- 
cious Mount Washington Hotel, Septem- 
ber 19, 20 and 21, with the Orange, 
Massachusetts, club as host. District 
(,overnor Fred c. Mitchell presided over 
the various business sessions. 

The committee planned a convention 
of friendliness and hospitality 
promote smiles at the start many signs 
roadside. <A 
receiving committee was constantly on 
duty at the entrance to the hotel. 


and to 


were erected along the 


attractive and talented 
girls from Orange, trained by 
Roy French, chairman of the Entertain- 
Committee, were 
the convention and 
They 
orange satin trimmed 
with black patent leather, being on hand 
or direct. 


Fou 


young 


very 


ment present during 
were known as the 
costumed in 


Orangettes. were 


bright dresses 
to assist 

An endless amount of work in prep- 
aration for the convention was done by 
the committee members, headed by 
District Convention Chairman Roy 
Cooke, to provide a attendance 
outstanding There 


record 


and an program. 


vere 107 clubs represented, 76 clubs 
registered 100° and the total registra- 
tion was 3711. Splendid codperation 


was given by all other clubs in promot 
ing all phases of the convention. 

There were three full days of 
tinuous social, recreational and inspira- 
tional activities. 


con- 


Thursday was given over to registra- 
tion and the program got under way in 
the early evening when the Fellowship 
banquet was held. During this two 
hour session there were many entertain- 
ment features with Roy Cooke presid- 
ing. The address was given by Inter- 
national President Mark Smith, Thom- 
aston, Georgia, official representative. 

The Barber Shop Quartet Contest 
honors went to the St. Johnsbury club 
which made a fine Gay Nineties. show- 
ing, both in attire and vocal rendi- 
tions. Kiwanian Edward Lacey, Hol- 
yoke, provided much fun with his Vox 
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Ihe district officers of 1940 and 1941 


taken at get-acquainted luncheon following Georgia 





District 


Convention at Macon, Georgia. 


Following the ban- 
quet a jail was held. A 
grand march was led by International 
Pre Smith and Miss Miami. An 
excellent floor show was furnished by 
The Royal Marshalls 
3ourne Bazookas. 
inspiration day and at 
ion addresses were giv- 


Pop questionnaires. 
Cinderella 


ident 


the Orangettes, 
Orchestra and the 
Friday wa 


the morning s¢ 


en by Governor Mitchell, Horace Cahill 
and Nathan Gist The ladies were en- 
tertained at a luncheon and the re 
mainder of the afternoon was devoted 
to recreation and sports. 

The Governor’s Banquet was held on 
Friday evening with Barclay Acheson, 
in a ) ite editor of Reader’s Digest, 
elivering the main addre Thelma J. 
Fisher was the banquet vocalist and 
yroup inging wa under the direction 
f Kiwanian Robert Gremley, Auburn, 
Maine Vernon Inett as the “mental 
bank brought out many interesting 
facts concerning the Mt. Washington 
Hotel while Edward Lacey caused con- 


rendition of 
the banquet 
Mrs. Mitchell, 
Orangettes, led the 


é 
iderable humor by the 
Irish songs Following 
District 
escorted by 


Governor and 
the 
grand march 

At the business session Saturday 
morning addresses were given by Dr. 
Harold Majo. International Vice 
President James Gallagher, Newton, 
Massachusetts. An enjoyable band con- 
cert was given by the Windham Boys’ 
Band of Windham, Maine, sponsored by 
the Windham club. The feature and 
concluding event of the day was the 
grand circus ball in which over 500 were 
Lieutenant Governor John 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
One of the circus fea- 


and 


In costume. 
Hopley, 


was ringmaster. 





Speaker's table and part of gathering at the Governor's Banquet at Camden, scene 


tures was the side show by the Orange 


club. Kiwanians from Millbury, Hol- 
yoke, Springfield, Whitinsville, Roslin- 


dale-West Roxbury, Massachusetts, and 
Orono and Waterville, Maine, took part. 

Newly-elected officers for the coming 
tcbert D. Pryde, 


year are: Governor, 


New Haven, Connecticut; Lieutenant 
Governors, Division I, Howard W. Mil- 
ler, Waterbury, Connecticut; Division 


Billingham, Winchendon, 
Division III, Ambrose J. 
North Attleboro, Massachu 
setts; Division IV, Henry F. Smith, 
Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts; Divi 
sion V, George R. Whoriskey, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts; Division Val 
Robert L. Roy, Lowell, Massachusetts; 


II, William E. 
Massachusetts; 
Kinion, 


Division VII, Ralph E. Wiggin, Dove 
New Hampshire; Division VIII, Arthu 
T. Dickson, Saco-Biddeford, Maine: 
Division IX, John K. Turner, August 
Maine; Division X, Earle H. Steven 
Lancaster, New Hampshire; Divisio1 
XI, Gustave R. Maertins, Quincy, Mas 


sachusetts; and District Treasurer, 
Nathaniel D. Brown, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 


GEORGIA 


N October 13, 14 and 15, the district 

held its Twenty-second Annual 
Convention in Macon. All sessions 
were presided over by District Gover- 
nor George E. Simpson. 

Attendance In- 
terest in the program was intense. Fel- 
lowship played a prominent part in the 
program. An unusual number of ladies 
were in attendance. 

The outstanding features of the con- 
vention were the Bishop 


set a record of 849. 


addresses of 
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Arthur J. Moore on Sunday evening, and 
International Trustee Charles S. Dud- 
ley, Dallas, Texas, official representa- 
tive; Immediate Past International 
President Bennett O. Knudson, Albert 


Lea, Minnesota; and _ International 
President Mark Smith, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 


Savannah, Georgia, was named as the 
1941 Convention City. 


The officers for 1941 are: Governor, 


James V. Carmichael, Marietta; Lieu- 
tenant Governors, Division I, Forest 
Traylor, Atlanta; Division II, Harry 
G. Walker, Columbus; Division III, J. 


Brantley Baum, Quitman; Division IV, 
Ralph Newton, Waycross; Division V, 
Earl White, Vienna; Division VI, O. G. 
Florence, Wrens; Division VII, L. M. 
Shadgett, Athens; Division VIII, Wil 
liam B. Scott, Savannah; Division IX, 
John Birchmore, Covington; District 
Secretary, Ralph E. Howell, Marietta; 
and District Treasurer, F. Frederick 
Kennedy, Augusta. 


NEW JERSEY 
ITH 735 Kiwanians and ladies reg’ 
istered from 64 of the 69 clubs in 
the district the Twenty-Third Annual 
Convention of the New Jersey District 
was held in Camden and was one of the 
1940. 


highlights of the year 


The convention opened with the dis- 
trict dinner Thursday evening, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Walt Whitman, 
with the facilities of the hotel being 
filled to capacity. The speaker at the 
dinner was Billy B. Van, followed by a 


and dancing. 

Governor James H. Samuel presided 
at all sessions. International Trustee J. 
Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, official representative, and Inter- 
national Trustee Frederick M. Barnes, 
Jersey City, gave outstanding addresses. 

The first general session of delegates 
and Kiwanians was held Friday morn- 
ing when reports were heard from the 
lieutenant governors, secretary, treas- 
urer and governor. An impressive me- 
morial service for departed Kiwanians 
was held with Past Governor Robert J. 
Rendall, Jersey City, presiding. 

A fellowship luncheon with the Ki- 
wanis Club of Camden followed the 
morning session. Dr. Harold Major 
gave an address on the subject “Future 
in America and the Opportunities for 


floor show 





of New Jersey District Convention. 
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Youth.” The afternoon session was de- 
voted to conferences for vice presidents, 
secretaries and the general club mem- 
bership. The conferences were success- 
ful and well attended. The Governor’s 
Banquet and Ball in honor of Governor 
and Mrs. Samuel was held Friday eve- 
ning. 

The Saturday morning session was 
devoted to business including the selec- 
tion of the Convention City for 1941, 
election of officers, etc. Newly elected 
officers for 1941 are: Governor, Thomas 
L. Husselton, Atlantic City; Lieutenant 
Governors, Division I, George Brenfleck, 
Trenton; Division II, Kenneth F. Wood- 
bury, North Hudson; Division III, 
George W. Frederick, East Orange; Di- 
vision IV, Adie D. Shultz, Keyport; Di- 
vision V, Walter S. Hunter, Swedes- 
Division VI, Lawrence R. Win- 
chell, Vineland. District Treasurer is 
Ray A. Lucht, Trenton. 

The convention closed 
Revoir” luncheon with 
famous author and 
the speaker. 


boro; 


with an “Au 
Linton Wells, 


correspondent, as 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
““(-ITIZENSHIP Responsibility, the 
Price of Liberty” was the central 
theme of the Twenty-Second Annual 
District Convention held at Nashville, 
Tennessee, October 10, 11, and 12. All 
sessions were presided over by District 
Governor Edgar Richardson. 

There were approximately 600 regis- 
trations, the delegates were received and 
entertained in a delightful way by the 
host club, and in a manner befitting the 
charming old southern city of Nashville. 
The convention was well managed by 
E. H. Canon, Bowling Green, district 
convention chairman, and R. L. Alford, 
Nashville, host club chairman. Every 
detail was carefully planned. 

Among the prominent speakers were: 
Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Min- 
immediate past International 
president, official representative; 
Fulkerson, Hollywood, Florida, editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine; 


nesota, 


Roe 





A group picture of officers elect in the Kentucky-Tennessee District for 1941. 





E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Tennes- 
see, International trustee; Hugh H. 
Clegg, Washington, D.C., assistant di- 
rector, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tions; Harper Gatton, Madisonville, 
Kentucky, past International president; 
Dr. Stewart W. McClelland, president, 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, and T. Russ Hill, De- 
troit, Michigan. The delegates were 
welcomed by addresses by Governor 
Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, and the 
Mayor of the City of Nashville. 

Citizenship responsibility and loyalty 

to America was stressed by nearly every 
speaker. All were in one accord that 
the United States is facing a serious 
situation in world affairs, and all were 
free to express the opinion that if Amer- 
ica will stand united and if the Amer- 
ican people will build up within, the 
right sort of appreciation of democracy 
in the western continent, and produce a 
finer solidarity for democracy in the 
people, that there is nothing to fear 
from the spread of totalitarian ideology. 
Past President Knudson stressed the 
idea of a more sacrificial solidarity 
among our people and gave vent to the 
idea that liberty is a fresh conquest to 
each generation. Kiwanian Fulkerson 
was at his best and was a delight to the 
delegates assembled. He spoke at the 
fellowship luncheon on Friday, and his 
genial philosophy and brilliant humor 
added delightful color to the convention 
program. 
Richardson, and District 
Secretary Chamberlain, reported in de- 
tail the progress made during the year. 
In brief, the outstanding points were 
that five clubs had been chartered, and 
that the total membership of Kiwanis 
in the district has been raised materi- 
ally during the year. 

It was voted that the District Conven- 
tion be held in the City of Louisville in 
1941. 

Newly-elected officers for the coming 
year are: Governor, Earl C. Arnold, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, Division I, Kelly J. Day, Pike- 
ville, Kentucky; Division II, Roy J. 


Governor 





In the front row left 
to right: Governor Edgar Richardson; C. E. Arnold, governor-elect; John S. Yellman, treasurer-elect. 
In the back row are eight of the nine lieutenant governors of the district for 1941. 





Memorial for departed members displayed during 
the Ohio District Convention held at Akron, Ohio. 


Worthington, Lexington, Kentucky; Di- 
vision III, G. J. Williams, Pineville, 
Kentucky; Division IV, J. A. Tolman, 
Georgetown, Kentucky; Division V, 
Charles I. Henry, Mayfield, Kentucky; 
VI, Lloyd M. Easterling, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; Division VII, 
Wallace D. Hitch, Athens, Tennessee; 
Division VIII, Joseph R. Mitcheil, Mary- 
ville, Division IX, L. H. 
Allred, Erwin, Tennessee. The newly- 
appointed treasurer is John S. Yellman, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Division 


rr 
Tennessee; 


OHIO 
HE 
tion 

to 12. 

most 

held in 


District Conven- 
Akron, October 9 
considered the 
profitable ever 


Twenty-Third 
was held at 
and was 
constructive 
the district. The registered at- 
tendance was 845. District Governor 
Donald E. Mumford conducted the ses- 
sions in a masterly manner. 

The convention opened on Wednesday 


one of 
and 


night with the usual addresses of wel- 
come, a musical treat by the Yusef 
Kahn Grotto Chorus of 30 trained 


voices, organ recital, and the most im- 
pressive memorial ever staged by the 
district. 

The business sessions Thursday and 
Friday were devoted to panel type con- 
ferences covering Kiwanis Education, 
Boys and Girls Work, Underprivileged 
Children, Citizenship, Vocational Guid- 
ance, Club Problems and the Mechan- 
ics of Kiwanis. 

Addresses were made by Internation- 
al Trustee R. George McCuish, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, official rep- 
resentative, who spoke on “Looking at 
Kiwanis”; Charles Upham of the 
American Road Builders Association, 
Washington, D. C., on “Highways for 
Defense,” and the showing of pictures 
of Germany’s super highways; Arthur 
C. Horrocks, Public Relations Counsel 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, on “What Can America Do?”; 
Captain A. A. Nichoson, Texas Com- 
pany of New York City, on “Industrial 
Relations and Preparedness Program.” 
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Highlights of the program included a 
trip through the Laursen Estate, a ver- 
itable fairyland with its rare shrubs, 
flowers and waterfalls, a buffet lunch- 
eon at the Portage Country Club, a spe- 
cial entertainment and a novel contest, 
in which each lady was given an en- 
velope containing materials for making 
a hat, the best hat-makers receiving 
honors; breakfast at the Congress Lake 
Country Club, a tour through East Ak- 
ron to see the Derby Downs where the 
National and International Soap Box 
Derby Races are run annually, and tea 
at the Florence Crittenton Maternity 
Home, the host club’s objective. The 
general entertainment consisted of the 
“Akrocade”, staged at the Akron Arm- 
ory, with over 400 people in the cast 
and closing with a spectacular climax 
in which a huge American flag was 
used. The social events, crowned by 
Janquet the closing 
well planned. Akron 


being the rubber center of the world, 


the Governor’s 


night, were very 


balloons were used as place cards at the 
head tables, the entertainer being 
Harry Foster Welch, the original “Pop 
Eye.” Following the banquet, the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball was held 

Columbu wa elected a the con- 
vention city for 1941 

The new district officers for 1941 are: 
Governor, G. Truman Landberg, Cin- 
cinnati; Lieutenant Governors, Divi- 
ion I, Carlos E. Parks, Lima; Division 
Il, M. B. McKee, Sidney; Division ITI, 
Russell H. Riddle, Valley Kiwani 
Club, Lockland; Division IV, A. L. 
Hyzer, Fremont; Division V Joseph F. 
Merrick, Columbus; Division VI, Lew 
S. Cawrse, North Olmsted; Division 
VII, Rodney M. Fleming, Cuyahoga 
Falls; Division VIII, Manly S. Clark, 
Massillon; Division IX, Edwin L. Man 
Division X, T. R. Hersh, 
East Palestine; Division XI, J. L. Beck, 
Martins Ferry; District Secretary, 
Pete Land, Akron; and District Treas 
urer, Norman W. Reed, Toledo. 

Addresses were made by Governors 
John Bricker of the State of Ohio and 
Luren Dickenson of the State of Mich- 
igan District Governors Donald E. 
Mumford, Bellefontaine and Marshall 
R. Reed, Detroit, were also speakers. 
More than 400 Kiwanians were in at- 


they, Geneva; 





Nine hundred Kiwanians and their wives attended the 


tendance. 

The program consisted of a dinner, 
group singing, music, soloists, enter- 
tainment and speaking. The invocation 
was given by Rev. Henry McKenzie, 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Toledo. Introduction of guests 
was made by President Harold H. Hart- 
ley, Toledo, with Kiwanian Robert C. 
Dunn acting as toastmaster. Greeting 
were extended by Mayor John Q. Carey 
of Toledo, President Sidney Vinnedg‘ 
of the Chamber of Commerce, R. O. 
Patterson of the Toledo Times, and 
Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade. 

Kiwanians enjoyed golf and attended 
the brief ceremony held at the State 
Line by Governors Bricker and Dick- 
inson, features of which were broadcast 
over a national hookup. 

President Hartley and his committee, 
consisting of Howard F. Moore, L. J. 
Gifford and Fred Sprenger, had charge 


of the arrangements 


CAPITAL 


N October 10, 11 and 12 the Capital 
District held its Twenty-second 
Annual Convention in Richmond, Vin 
ginia, presided over by District Gover 


nor David Nelson Sutton of West Point, 


Virginia. 
Registration of 530 Kiwanians and 
399 ladies surpassed all previous rec 


ords. 


A meeting of the District Board of 


Trustees was held Thursday afternoon, 
also a conference of past governors and 
lieutenant governors. 

The convention was one of the most 
delightful and most fruitful ever held 
and Kiwanians. from the host club and 
their ladies were untiring in their 
efforts to make those who attended feel 
welcome. 

The convention officially opened 
Thursday evening with Governor Sut 
ton presiding. International Trustee 


Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan, offi- 
cial representative, and former Inter- 
national Trustee James Lynch, Wash- 
ington, D.C., were present. 

The program consisted of the pres- 
entation of the colors by the Richmond 
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Council of Boy Scouts, followed by 
spirited singing led by Maurice L. Ty- 
ler, chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Music. Invocation was by L. C. 
North, Richmond, followed by the 
pledge to the flag. 

On behalf of the City of Richmond, 
Mayor Gordon B. Ambler, extended a 
welcome to visiting Kiwanians and their 
ladies, and he noted some of the his- 
toric places of interest of the city. State 
Governor James H. Price of Virginia, 
also extended a welcome on behalf of the 
club and their ladies. 

Following these addresses, a musical 
program was given and an In Memor- 
iam service was held in which a spot- 
light was thrown on a cross mounted on 
the wall, while taps were sounded. 

The main address of the evening was 
given by former International Trustee 
James M. Lynch. After the address the 
meeting was adjourned for an informal 
dance ° 

The business session of the convention 
was held Friday morning with Governor 
Sutton presiding. 

An interesting report was made by 
Governor Sutton, and District Secre 
tary Walters reported that three new 
clubs had been built in the district. 
Reports of the lieutenant governo) 
were given and each spoke on an inter- 
esting activity of each club in his divi 
sion. The highlight of the session was 
the address of International Trustees 
Dean who spoke on “For Such a Tim 


as This.” Following this session, dele 
gates and guests assembled for thi 
Fellowship Luncheon. Past Governo 


Peery, Salem, Virginia, pre 
sided and the invocation was given by 
Rev. Ernest E. Northen, Richmond. 
In the absence of Past Governo1 
Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, Maryland, 


George 


an address was given by Past Governor 


Irving Diener, Alexandria, Virginia. 
Past International President Harry 
Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, was recog- 
nized and made interesting remarks 
concerning the responsibility resting 
upon Kiwanians in the present world 
At the conclusion of the lunch 
eon a large portion of those present 
left on a tour of the battlefields around 


crisis. 


Richmond while others joined in the 


golf tournament. 


Governor's banquet held during the Capital District Convention, at Richmond, Virginia. 
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Friday evening the banquet and ball 
honoring Governor and Mrs. Sutton was 
held, with 900 Kiwanians and ladies 
present. Kiwanian Dave E. Satterfield, 
Richmond, acted as toastmaster. Past 
District Governor Wade Marr of Ro- 
tary International was the main speak- 
er of the evening, being introduced by 
President W. Melville Brown, Rich- 
mond. Kiwanian John H. Frischkorn, 
Jr. presided. 

Governor Sutton was presented with 
a silver tray on behalf of the district 
and a silver pitcher and gavel on be- 
half of the West Point club. 

Saturday morning the final business 
session opened with Governor Sutton 
presiding. International Trustee Dean 
spoke on the convention to be held in 
Atlanta in 1941. In the absence of 
Howard Hamilton, Roanoke, chairman 
of the District Committee on Attend- 
ance, District Secretary Walters pre- 
sented the attendance trophies. In the 
absence of George E. Parker, Ports- 
mouth, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, Past 
Governor Russell S. Perkinson, Peters 
burg, Virginia, delivered the “Kiwanis 
Ideals” plaques to the different divi- 
sions. 

Secretary E. Q. Heely, Portsmouth, 
on behalf of his club, presented a silve 
bowl to Lieutenant Governor Ward W. 
Anderson, Newport News, Virginia. 

Washington, D.C. was selected as the 
site for the 1941 convention. 

Harry B. King, member of the Dover, 
Delaware, club was elected governor 
for 1941. The new Lieutenant Gover- 
nors are: Division I, Harold W. Smith, 
Cumberland, Maryland; Division II, 
George Norris, Danville; Division III, 
D. Price Hylton, Roanoke; Division IV, 
W. Melville Brown, Richmond; Division 
V, James E. Steger, Covington, Vir- 
ginia; Division VI, Osborne Beall, 
Pikesville, Maryland; Division VII, 
Francis Blaine, Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Frank B. 
Walters, Roanoke. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 
IWANIANS of the Nebraska-lowa 
District convened in Mason City, 

Iowa, October 10, 11 and 12 for one of 

the most successful gatherings ever 

held in the district. There were 415 

persons registered. District Governor 

F. W. Tomasek presided at all sessions. 
The host group provided a splendid 

program of entertainment to balance 

the business features of the convention. 

The convention took as its theme “Ki- 
wanis Building Bridges” as this gave 
opportunity to emphasize the real pur- 
pose of Kiwanis. The Kiwanis Club 

Bridge was built by the seven lieuten- 

ant governors and was most impressive. 
One of the featured speakers was 

Past International President Raymond 

M. Crossman, Omaha, whose address ad- 

vocated application of three business 

principles—specialization, delegation of 
authority, and continuing supervision 

—by citizens in their attitude toward 

government. 


International Trustee 
Ralph C. Barker, Durham, 
North Carolina, official 
representative, and Inter- 


national Treasurer W. 
Eugene Wolcott, Des 


Moines, were among the 
honored guests on the 
program, 
speakers were Dr. Richard 
C. Raines, Minneapolis, 
who spoke on “Our Per- 
sonal Bridges,’’ and Pres- 
ident S. N. Stevens of 
Grinnel College, who ad- 
dressed the opening ses- 
s10n, 

Fremont, Nebraska, was 
the convention city chosen 
for 1941, 

The Storm Lake, Iowa, club was hon- 
ored with the Lincoln club trophy for 
the best convention exhibit, with Omaha 
and Ames, receiving second and third 
honors. 

The Clark Beems trophy for the club 
with the largest delegate mileage went 
to the Omaha club. 

The new district officers for 1941 are: 
Governor, Ralph W. Swanson, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Lieutenant Governors, Divi- 
sion I, Paul G. James, Des Moines. 
Iowa; Division II, V. C. Peterson, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Division III, B. T. 
Caine, Sioux City, Iowa; Division IV, 
E. G. Squire, Shenandoah, Iowa; Divi- 
sion V, Lynn D. Hutton, Norfolk, Ne- 
braska; Division VI, Hobart D. Ban- 
croft, Beatrice, Nebraska; Division VII, 
William S. Padley, Gothenburg, Nebras- 
ka. The Secretary-Treasurer is B. L. 
Holton, Waterloo, Iowa. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE Annual District Convention was 

held in Topeka, October 6-9, with a 
well-balanced program of serious dis- 
cussion and conferences on Kiwanis 
matters — wonderful entertainment — 
brilliant speakers. Governor William 
H. Bryan pre- 
sided at all ses- 
sions of the con- 
vention. 

There wasareg- 
istration of 1241 
Kiwanians and 
375 ladies. A 
Sunday evening 
musicale was ar- 
ranged for the 
guests who. ar- 
rived that day. 
The Reverend 
William Dando, 
Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, past gov- 
ernor of the dis- 
trict, addressed 
the convention 
audience. 

Outstanding ad- 
dresses were de- 
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The Kiwanis Club Bridge built by the seven lieutenant governors 
at the Nebraska-Iowa District Convention held at Mason City, Iowa. 


McAlister, London, Ontario, official rep- 
resentative, during the various conven- 
tion sessions. 

New officers for 1941 include: Gov- 
ernor, Hubert L. Minton, Conway, Ar- 
kansas; Lieutenant Governors, Division 
I, Guy N. Magness, University City, 
Missouri; Division II, Thomas H. Bak 
er, North Kansas City, Missouri; Divi- 
sion IIT, Clint Jones, Fayetteville, Ark 
ansas; Division IV, Edgar Williams, 
Fort Scott, Kansas; Division V, Rus 
sell C. Triplett, Troy, Kansas; Divi- 
sion VI, Paul White, Wichita, Kansas; 
Division VII, Fred Moore, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas; Division VIII, H. M. Bank- 
head, Fulton, Missouri; Division IX, L. 
Cline Sears, Searcy, Arkansas; Division 
X, Glenn V. Banker, Russell, Kansas; 
Division XI, Roy Omer, Salina, Kansas; 
Division XII, T. O. Charlton, Paragould, 
Arkansas; Division XIII, A. B. Duncan, 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Division XIV, 
Fourth P. Starr, Canton, Missouri. Dis- 
trict Treasurer is George W. Kirk, 
Sikeston, Missouri. 

The Kiwanis Club of New London, 
Missouri, received its charter with 12 
clubs sending delegations, and a total of 
221 persons present, at a banquet held 
at the New London Christian Church. 

The charter was presented to the new 





livered by Gover- At its charter night, the Kiwanis Club of New London, Missouri, received a 

. Canadian flag from the Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba. Left to right: 
nor Bryan and Charles R. Frederick, district secretary; J. Porter Fisher, New London presi- 
Internationa] dent; H. E. Caldwell, New London secretary; William H. Bryan, district gov- 


Trustee Fred G. 


ernor; G. Harold Jamison, lieutenant governor; E. John Scott, New London 


vice president. 
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club president, J. Porter Fisher, by Dis- 
trict Governor William H. Bryan, St. 
Louis. 

The Winnipeg, Manitoba, club, pre- 
sented the new club with a Canadian 
flag, which it is said is the first time a 
Canadian club has made such a pres- 
entation to a club so far distant. 

In presenting the flag in behalf of the 


Winnipeg club, Lieutenant Governor 
George H. Jamison, Kirksville, read a 
letter from President Claude Bain, 
Winnipeg, expressing that “to a Ca- 
nadian the name of ‘New London’ im- 


mediately brings to mind that ‘Old Lon- 


don’ so dear to the hearts of the Brit- 


i h people, 


Gifts from the clubs included an 
American flag and holder and Canadian 
flag holder on behalf of St. Louis: Ki- 
wanis banner on behalf of the members 
of the clubs in Division XIV; gong and 
gavel, Hannibal: road signs, Kirksville 
and Moberly; and secretary’s kit from 


the district 


Delegatior 


were present from St. 
Louis, West End St. Louis, Southwest 
St. Louis, Hannibal, Palmyra, Canton, 
Kahoka, Moberly, Kirksville, Montgom- 
ery City, Wellsville and Mexico, Mis- 
sourl 
Officers and directors for the new club 
are President, J. Porter Fisher; Vice 
President, E. John Scott; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harold E. Caldwell; Direc- 


tors, Henry H. Glascock, E. J. Gershon, 


Carles V. Lemon, Charles P. Northcutt, 
C. F. Rose, L. A. Watkins and Paul F. 
Wilson. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


ITH “Citizenship Responsibility” 

as the theme, Kiwanians gathered 
at Wisconsin Dells for the Annual Con- 
vention of the district, August 25, 26 
ind 27. District Governor William T. 
Darling presided at all sessions. 

The convention started with a Vesper 
Service Sunday evening, with President 
J. W. Davis of the host club presiding. 
Invocation was given by Kiwanian E. C. 
Dixon, Wisconsin Dells. 

Monday night’s program featured a 
splendid Indian pageant which was 
presented on the stage of the high school 
auditorium. As part of the ceremonial, 
the official guests were presented with 


Indian headdresses, the most elaborate 
being a Winnebago warbonnet presented 
to District Governor Darling. Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles B. Holman, St. 
Louis, official representative, received 
a peace pipe. The Governor’s Ball was 
held Monday night. 

The Tuesday morning 
given over to reports and entertainment 


session was 
was furnished by the Oconomowoc club. 
An address was given by International 
Trustee Holman. 

At the noon luncheon held in the high 
school gymnasium, entertainment 
sisted of Eau Claire Troubadors, music 
by the Oconomowoc Kiwanis Trio and a 
solo by Hugh M. Holmes, Wauwatosa. 
An address was given by Herbert H. 
Helble, Appleton, Past Commander 
State American Legion. At the after 
noon session with Governor Darling pre- 
siding, reports of committees were giv- 
en and trophies were awarded. Mani- 
the Convention 


con- 


towoc was chosen as 
City for 1941. 

Newly elected officers for 1941 
Governor, Frank O. Logic, Iron Moun- 
tain; Lieutenant Governors, Division I, 
Alvin C. Rabehl, Monroe; Division II, 
Earle Doyle, Waukesha; Division III, 
Charles L. Port Washingtor 


are: 


Larson, 


Division IV, George M. Ahlschwede, 
Green Bay; Division V, William E. Mil 
ler, Marquette; Division VI, Lloyd C. 
Moore, Plymouth; Division VII, Han- 
sen Bergen, Eau Claire; Division VIII, 
John A. Lonsdorf, Appleton; Division 
IX, George M. Pike, Wisconsin Dells 
Division X, Fred B. Doudna, Richland 
Center; Division XI, Thomas A. Rog 


ers, Stevens Point; Division XII, Milton, 
A. Fischer, Dodgeville. District Treas 


urer, Frank Horak, Oconto. 
NOTHER outstanding convention 
has passed into history, the Twen- 

tieth Annual District Convention held 

in Phoenix, Arizona, October 17-18-19, 


District Governor 
There were 209 Ki- 
wanians and 168 ladies in attendance. 

International President Mark A. 
Smith, Thomaston, Georgia, official rep 
resentative, delivered challenging and 
inspiring addresses. He the 


presided over by 
Shelton G. Dowell. 


stressed 


responsibility of citizenship, declaring 
there was no compromise with subvers- 
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ive elements and called on all Kiwanians 
to go onward and forward to a better 
America. We must teach youth, he 
said, that there is no compromise be- 
tween right and wrong, and that there 
must be no compromise with those who 
would instill in their minds any other 
than the principles and ideals on which 
this great country was founded. 

Other outstanding 
Clarence Budington 
author, who 
How to Destroy Them,” 
Hayden of Arizona, who 
very informative address on some of the 
things that have been done and are 
being done in the matter of national 
defense. 

Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor Reed Shupe of Phoenix and Gov- 
ernor T. Jones of Arizona. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for 1941: Governor, D. S. Rob- 
bins, Las Cruces, New Mexico; Lieuten 
ant Governors, Division I, George W. 
Trehearne, Phoenix; Division II, Fred 
H. Ward, Albuquerque; Division III, 
E. H. Will, El Paso; District Treasurer, 
Thomas Maguire, Las Cruces; and Dis- 
trict Secretary, H. Coleman Martin, Las 
Cruces. 


speakers were 
Kelland, famous 
“Republics and 
Senator Carl 
delivered a 


discussed 


Robert 


Las Vegas, New Mexico, was recom- 
mended as the convention city for 1941. 

The trophy for convention attendance 
went to Tucson, Arizona. 

The new club at Litchfield, Arizona, 
was represented by President Kenneth 
M. McMicken who briefly addressed the 
convention. 

Highlights of the entertainment pro- 
gram were a luncheon and fashion show 


for the ladies at Camelback Inn and the 
Governor’s Ball and floor show at the 
Hotel Westward Ho. 

HE Carolinas District Convention, 


held in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, October 6, 7 and 8 with 379 Ki- 
wanians and 173 ladies present, 
generally considered one of the most 
constructive and profitable ever held in 
the district. The convention proper was 
ably presided over by District Governo1 
Charles W. Armstrong, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

International Vice President James P. 
Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, offi- 


was 





General view of part of the crowd who heard International President Mark A. Smith at the annual meeting of the three Portland, Oregon, clubs. 
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cial representative, spoke at the Fellow- 
ship Luncheon October 7. 

Kiwanians followed their custom of 
beginning all conventions with a re- 
ligious service by attending a typical 
Moravian Lovefeast, traditional demon- 
stration of fellowship in that 174-year- 
old Moravian community. 

Among the speakers were: Mayor J. 
R. Fain of Winston-Salem; President 
Archie Allen of the host club; Past Gov- 
ernor Richard E. Thigpen, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Past Governor Ames 
Haltiwanger, Columbia, South Carolina, 
and International Trustee Ralph C. 
Barker, Durham, North Carolina. 

The 1941 District Convention will be 
held at Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
with Florence, Darlington, McColl, and 
Kingstree clubs acting as hosts. 

District officers for 1941 are: Gov- 
ernor, Ray A. Furr, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; Lieutenant Governors, Divi- 
sion I, Charles C. Erwin, Forest City, 
North Carolina; Division II, Joe W. 
Shuford, Hickory, North Carolina; Di- 
vision III, Edwin J. Cathell, Lexington, 
North Carolina; Division IV, O. A. Tut- 
tle, Selma, North Carolina; Division V, 
J. Maryon Saunders, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; Division VI, Lorimer W. Mid- 
gett, Elizabeth City, North Carolina; 
Division VII, T. Frank Jones, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina; Division VIII, 
Orin F. Crow, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Division IX, Wilson W. Harris, 
Clinton, South Carolina; and District 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert W. Hen- 
nig, Darlington, South Carolina. 


FLORIDA 


HE Florida District Convention was 
held in St. Petersburg, October 13, 
14 and 15 with a total attendance of 
934. Governor J. Edwin Baker presid- 
ed at all the sessions of the convention. 
International Trustee E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., Nashville, official representa- 
tive was accompanied by Mrs. Stahlman. 
A feature of the convention was the 
presence of Kiwanis speakers in eight 
down-town church pulpits on Sunday 
morning. They spoke on the Kiwanis 
objective ““Support of the Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims,” and gave the 
convention an excellent start. 

Governor Baker, Program Committee 
Chairman John W. Davis and General 
Convention Committee Chairman John 
A. Winters were complimented for the 
very successful meeting. 

The program included the Sunday 
night fellowship dinner, addressed by 
Roe Fulkerson, Hollywood, Florida, edi- 
torial writer for The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Kiwanian Spessard L. Holland, gover- 
nor-elect of the State of Florida was 
the speaker at the Monday luncheon. 

The Monday night dinner speaker was 
Dr. William G. Carleton of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, who gave 
an inspiring address on “America in 
Crisis.” ' 

Tuesday noon at the closing lunch- 
eon an address was given by Wayne 
Pucher of Largo, Florida, past presi- 
dent of the Future Farmers of America, 
who spoke on “Modern Youth Oppor- 
tunity.” 


Lieutenant 
Governor Robert 
F. Sikes, Crest- 
view, and Con- 
gressman - elect 
from the third 
Congressional 
District of Flori- 
da, gave an out- 
standing address 
on “Kiwanis and 
Government.” 

C. Howard Hip- 
pler, Eustis, chair- 


man of the In- 
ternational Com- 
mittee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for 
United States, Squire F. Chase, treasurer; 
gave a stirring 
address on the 


subject “Americans All.” J. Newton Lum- 
mus, Jr., Miami, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work for 1941, gave an excellent ad- 
dress on the subject “‘Future Builders.” 

Many other speakers were heard 
throughout the convention which 
marked not only by splendid addresses 
but by the practical conferences, panels 
and demonstrations dealing with such 
important Kiwanis activities as Key 
Clubs, Young Builders of America, Ki- 
wanis Education, Underprivileged Child 
Work, Vocational Guidance, Conserva- 
tion and others. 


was 


Convention arrangements, decora- 


tions, entertainment and especially the 


entertainment features for the ladies 
were outstanding. 
The convention theme was “Florida 


Responds to the Challenge of Citizen- 
ship Responsibility—The Price of Lib- 
erty,” and the huge citizenship poster 
was mounted in the convention dining 
room and the general meeting place. 

Unusual and dramatic incidents in 
the convention included the unveiling 
of the convention theme by Governor 
Baker, the colorful presentation of the 
American, Canadian and Florida flags 
at the opening of the sessions and the 
singing of “America.” The In Memo- 
riam service was most impressive. 

The 1941 District Convention will be 
held in Orlando. 

The new officers for the district are: 
Governor, Frank S. Wright, Gaines- 
ville; Lieutenant Governors, Division I, 
Horace Holland, Panama City; Division 
II, George E. Porter, Perry; Division 
III, Paul Raymond, DeLand; Division 
IV, James D. Bruton, Jr., Plant City; 
Division V, Karl Lehmann, Tavares; Di- 
vision VI, Elton Hall, Melbourne; Di- 
vision VII, Lynn Bloom, Lakeland; and 
Division VIII, James Hoffman, Miami. 
The new Secretary-Treasurer is Lucius 
M. Bristol, Gainesville. 


MICHIGAN 


M2RE than 250 Kiwanians from 
Adrian and 15 other cities from 
the states of Michigan and Ohio, filled 
the Masonic Temple dining hall to ca- 
pacity when the Kiwanis Club of Adri- 


Presentation of charter to Kiwanis Club of Adrian, Michigan. 
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Left to right: 


Marshall R. Reed, district governor; James W. 


Roberts, secretary; Lawrence K. Cox, president; John H. Wills, vice president. 


an received its charter from Governor 
Marshall R. Reed, Northwest Detroit, 
with President L. K. Cox accepting. 

Guest speakers were the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, who deliv- 
ered the welcoming address, the presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Adrian, who 
made brief remarks, and the president 
of the Exchange club. 

Gifts to the new club included United 
States and Canadian flags, 
secretary equipment and road 
These were presented by District Sec- 
retary Forney W. Clement, Ann Arbor, 
to Secretary James W. Roberts, Adrian. 


plaques, 


signs. 


The program was presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond PP. 
Wheelock, Battle Creek. Leo J. Dutch- 
er, Hillsdale, led the community sing- 
ing, with music by the Adrian Public 
School string ensemble. Invocation was 
Wade H. Griffin. 

The officers and directors for the new 
club are President, Lawrence K. Cox; 
Vice President, John H. Wills; Secre- 
tary, James W. Roberts; Treasurer, 
Squire F. Chase; Directors, K. LaVere 
Mapes, N. Clarence Browne, Lewis F. 


given by Rev. 


Mottice, Alvin J. Prange, Arthur L. 
Lennox, Walter C. Lok and George C. 
Horn. 





One of the teams at a recent Trap and Skeet Shoot 

which was sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Paris, 

Illinois, proceeds of which are being used for 
Under-Privileged-Child Fund. 
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WATCH THE FOARDS GO BY! 
Edward T. Foard is a member of the 
Doniphan, Missouri, club; his son Has- 


kell is a member of the Poplar Bluff 


club; a brother, Roy W. Foard, is gov- 
ernor of the Rocky Mountain District 
and another brother, Irl Foard, is past 
governor of the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict 

* 


A WORD 


A word is not a crysta! clear, 
Transparent and unchanged 
It is the skin of living thought, 
arranged 


Precisely s¢ 
In color, content, circumstance 
it appears 
does it circumscribe 
hemispheres 


JOHN J. LANGENBACH, 
Raym Nada, u ash. 


And time when 
That nicely 
Our mental 


Past 


President, 





MICHIGAN DISTRICT HISTORY 
KEPT IN HUGE ALBUM 

Remember the old-fashioned family 
album which contained pictures of all 
the family relatives? Well, that’s just 
the sort of album Lieutenant Governor 
Raymond P. Wheelock of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, designed for the purpose of 
recording the history of the Michigan 
District. The huge book is 22 inches 
wide, 25 inches high, 8 inches thick and 
weighs 70 contains 135 
sheets or 270 pages operated by a key- 
wrench so pages taken out or 
added at any time. The front cover has 
a large embossed Kiwanis emblem and 
in both front and back is a small 
ceptacle for clippings and index. It 
has a beautiful title page, a list of the 
divisions as of 1940, map of Lower and 
Upper Michigan, showing the location 
of each club and the division to which 
it belongs by colored The 270 
pages are divided into sections for the 
separate history of the Michigan Dis- 


pounds. It 


can be 


re- 


dots. 


trict and each of the 10 divisions. The 
covers are constructed of steel with 
metal hinges overlaid with plywood 


then bound with leather. A neat carry- 
ing case made of heavy canvas with 
leather handles makes it easy to carry 
the big album. Other districts might 


well keep their history in this very sat- 
isfactory manner. 


* 


revittes * 
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Across the rare 
And frosty air, 


The chimes come 
Softly stealing 

And as they ring, 
Their voices bring 


A surge 

Ot varied feeling. 

At first, they fall 

And seem to call 
Across a vale of tears! 
Ah, mournful chimes! 
They tell of times 
When life 


Was dark with fears! 
But hark! Within 

Their plaintive din 
There steals 

The golden voice 

Of Hope: and lo! 
With fervent glow, 
They, one and all, 
Rejoice! 

Ring out, glad bells! 
Thy chorus tells 

Of Him— 

Whose wondrous birth— 
Brought hope to all, 
The great and small, 
And peace to man on earth! 


Ohio. 


Alliance, 


* 


DON’T RUN OVER 
MY LITTLE GIRL 

Today my daughter, who is 7 years 
old, started to school as usual. She 
wore a dark blue with a white 
collar. She had on black shoes and wore 
Her cocker spaniel, whose 
name is Coot, sat on the front porch 
and whined his canine belief in the 
folly of education as she waved good- 
bye and started off to the hall of learn- 
ing’. 


dress 


blue gloves. 


Tonight we talked about school. She 
told me about the girl who sits in front 
of her, the girl with the yellow curls, 
and the boy across the aisle who makes 


funny faces. She told me about her 
teacher, who has eyes in the back of 
her head, and about the trees in the 


school yard, and about the big girl who 
doesn’t believe in Santa Claus. We 
talked about a lot of things—tremen- 
dously vital, unimportant things; and 
then we studied spelling, reading, arith- 
metic—and then to bed. 

She’s back there now 
nursery sound asleep, with 
Elizabeth” (that’s a doll) 
her right arm. 


back in the 
“Princess 
cuddled in 
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You 


you? 


guys wouldn’t hurt her, would 
You see, I’m her daddy. When 
her doll is broken or her finger is cut 
or her head gets bumped, I can fix that 
—but when she starts to school, when 
she walks across the street, then she’s 
in your hands. 

She’s a nice kid. She can run like a 
deer and darts about like a chipmunk. 
She likes to ride horses and swim and 
hike with me on Sunday afternoons. 
But I can’t be with her all the time; I 
have to work to pay for her clothes and 
her education. So please help me look 
out for her. Please drive slowly past 
the and and 
please remember that children run from 
behind parked cars. 

Please don’t run over my little girl. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


schools intersections 


* 


HAWKSHAW VISITS READING 

Members of the Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kiwanis club were treated to 
something different recently at their 
regular weekly meeting. 

Listed in the weekly bulletin as a 
speaker was George Arthur McDonald, 
former Inspector of Criminal Investiga- 
tion for Scotland Yard. After speaking 
for 15 minutes on the subject “Crime 
Does Not Pay,’ McDonald was taken 
in hand as an impostor by the local 
police department! 

The speaker’s name and representa- 
tion, it must be explained, was entirely 
fictitious, the part being played by an 
old-time character actor who lives in 
Reading but was unknown to the mem- 
Chairman of the meeting was 
Paul J. Gernert, a member of the club 
and warden of the Berks County Prison. 

The advance publicity aroused so 
much interest that the attendance was 
76% in a club of 142 members. Twenty- 
three guests were present. The local 
newspapers interviewed the speaker be- 
fore the luncheon and had their photog- 
raphers on hand. 


bers. 
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THE man without a purpose is like a 
ship without a rudder—a waif, a 
nothing, a no man. Have a purpose 
in life, and, having it, throw such 
strength of mind and muscle into 
your work as God has given you. 
Thomas Carlyle 
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ACTIVITIE 














One of the important activities of the Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida, was the starting of a 
new Municipal Health Clinic for the city. The clinic was dedicated recently 


Jacksonville, Florida, 
Helps To Obtain Health Clinic 


Early in 1939 the Jacksonville club 
instigated a movement to obtain a new 


Municipal Health Clinic for Jackson- 
ville. The recent dedication of the new 
clinic in which the club and City 


Health Officials took part, was a fitting 
climax to the undertaking. 

The structure is of reinforced 
concrete construction with face brick 
exterior and clay shingle roof, erected 
at a cost of $56,000 by the WPA under 
the sponsorship of the City of Jackson- 
ville. It houses the Pre-natal, Well- 
baby, Dental and Food-handlers clinics 
of City Health Department. 

The efforts of the members were re- 
sponsible for bringing about sufficient 
public sentiment and opinion to make 
possible the construction of the build- 


ing’. 


new 


The club’s major activity for many 
years has been furnishing food and med- 
ical care to 45 babies monthly who pass 
through the Well-baby clinic. 


Roseland, Chicago, 
Acts To Eliminate Noise 


The club recently took action in an 
effort to abate some of the traffic noise 
‘in the vicinity of the Roseland Com- 
munity Hospital and the town’s busi- 
ness district. A protest was lodged 


with the district police captain against 
unnecessary noise being made in the 
vicinity of the hospital such as _ that 


caused by seemingly endless proces 
sions. 

The immediate result was a reply 
from the police captain stating that 


special details of the Accident Preven- 


tion Bureau were being assigned to 
enforce traffic ordinances along the 
streets. 


Endicott, New York, 
Has Model Plane Meet 


Ten thousand persons thronged Tri- 
Cities airport to witness a state-wide 
model airplane two parachute 
jumps and a parade of the 20-odd air- 
port ships, who showed the crowds 
flying exhibitions in models driven by 
rubber and gas. 

The Endicott club, of the 
meet, honored all of the model plane 
participants. The show was divided into 
junior and senior ciasses with competi- 
tion in fuselage and stick rubber models 
and in three The entire 
membership of the club served in offi- 
cial capacity during the meet. 


meet, 


sponsors 


gas classes. 


Ellensburg, Washington, 
Has Book Exhibit 


A library book exhibit of best sellers 
among current books has been a proj- 
ect of the Kiwanis Club of Ellens- 
burg, Washington, during the 
year. On entering the club meeting 
room every week members find a new 
table display of approximately 
a dozen of the latest fiction 


past 


book 


and non 











The Kiwanis Club of Jennings, Louisiana, constructed this shed for picnickers in a park near Jennings. 
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fiction books, beneath an attractive 
poster made up of the book jackets. 
so0ks and poster are changed weekly 
nd are obtained from the town library. 
The current month’s issues of maga- 
ine ich as “Current History,” “For- 
tune “Travel,” and “Forum Maga- 
ine’ also are shown, opened to out- 
tanding article 
4 different ubject is used for the 
exhibit each week such as international 
affan citizenship, hobbycraft, north- 


west fiction, religion, government, etc. 


\ nort comment on two or three books 
i riven by the library representative 
of the club, who also gives out books 
and t Line to club members. The 
project has resulted in the reading of 
over 100 of the best books, pamphlets 
and mawazines, an increased use of the 
loca ibrary and the taking out of 

veral library cards by Kiwanians 
who had not previously used the 
librar The largest demand has been 
for books on world affairs and hobby- 
craft, and pamphlets on national and 
international problems such as those 


printed by the University of Chicago 


Round Table and the Town Meeting 
of the Air. The city librarian makes 
at least one addre to the club each 
year on the development of the library 
and the best methods of enjoying 
hook 


Fourth Advertising Day 
At Chicago, Illinois 


The Fourth Annual Advertising Day 


of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago was 
held at the Hotel Sherman. Five hun 
dred lineal feet of exhibition space 
was used by 50 exhibitors to advertise 
their wares and services. 

At the large noon luncheon meet- 
ing, Robert Barton, vice president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., a leading national advertising 


agency poke forcefully on the sub- 
ject, “The Scientific Approach to 
Advertising.”” Many Kiwanians from 


other clubs attended the luncheon. 


During the afternoon a large num- 





Under-Privileged Boy Scout Troo 


ber of visitors viewed the exhibits. 
Between five and six o’clock there was 
a cooking by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company and a 
fur style show by Kiwanian Gordon 
Hyde. 

A special 
program was a 
gram. Many 
about the exhibits, 
were 


demonstration 


feature of the evening 
“Kiwani-Kwiz”’ 
were 

those giving correct 


by exhibitors 


pro- 
questions asked 
answers honored 
and other members. 

At the inauguration of the Kiwani- 
Kwiz program two of the stars of the 
Quiz Kids, of the pro 
gram, were introduced. They were 
Cynthia Cline and Jack Lucal. After 
the program, Cynthia composed a poem 
the club 
The amount of 


all 


national radio 


about 
exhibits and attend 
previous Advertis 


ance exceeded 


ing Days. 


Jackson, Mississippi, 
Sponsors Boy Scout Troop 


The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the Jackson club sponsors a Boy 
Scout Troop, composed of under-priv- 
ileged boys. 

In order to give these boys a vaca- 
tion in the open air, this committee se- 
cured from mem- 
bers of fully uni- 


personal donations 
the club and have 
formed the entire troop. 

The troop received top honors for all- 
‘round ability during their stay at the 
camp. 


Brattleboro, Vermont, 
Sponsors Costume Ball 


One of the gayest and most success 
ful social events staged in Brattleboro 
for some time attracted 1200 persons 
to the community hall the 
Kiwanis Club of Brattleboro staged its 
first annual costume ball. 

The success of the only 
guaranteed its becoming outstand 
ing yearly feature of the club progran 
but 


when 


affair not 


an 


amount To! 


The club 


assured a substantial 


the Children’s Repair Fund. 





returning from camp, which is one of the interests of the Kiwanis 


Club of Jackson, Mississippi. In the background, left to right: Kiwanian Charles Scott, and J. Marvin 
Quin, president of the club. 
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Quiz Kids of the national radio program and their 
mothers at Kiwanis Club of Chicago Advertising 


Day. Left to right: Mrs. A. Y. Lucal and Jack; 
Cynthia and Mrs. Maxine Cline. 


recently assumed _ responsibility for 
support of the project carried on by 
the Mutual Aid Association. 

Spectators watched a grand march 
of contestants to enable judges to 
observe each couple. A true carnival 
spirit characterized the affair and the 
merrymakers carried on in real Mardi 
Gras fashion. 

President Harold Allen and Mrs. 
Allen represented Uncle Sam and Miss 
Liberty, who led the 
and odd assortment 
around the hall. 


long procession 


of characters 


Raeford, North Carolina, 
Honors Guard Members 


the 
Guard 


in honor of 
National 
into a 


A barbecue supper 
Raeford units of the 
which have been called 
federal service was given by 
ford club in the armory. 


year of 
the Rae- 
Following the supper, an interesting 
and entertaining program was staged, 
with short talks being given by digni- 
and members of the ge 
Cigarettes were distributed to members 
of the battery. 
President Benton 
over the meeting. 


taries uard. 


Thomas presided 


Union City, Tennessee, 
Has Poultry Project 

The Union City Kiwanis Club Poul- 
try Raising Project came to a success- 
ful ending when a car of pure-bred 
Barred Rock chickens was shipped to 
New York. 

The chicken raising project 
sored by the club in the amount of 
$1300 representing the cost of chicks 
and feed which were given out last 
spring to 280 boys and girls proved to 
be a success, both to the boys and girls 
and to the club. 


spon- 
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The project was sponsored as a 
major move to obtain closer relations 
between the farm folk througheut the 
county and the business and profes- 
sional men and women of Union City. 
The project served to educate boys 
and girls of the county as to the best 
methods of raising poultry and at the 
same time a pure-bred stock of poultry 
was introduced on a large scale in the 
county. 

The club committee in charge of 
the project consisted of Fred Latimer, 
chairman; Ernest Huffstutter and Joe 
McClure. Among those whose serv- 
ices were indispensable to the success 
of the project were Franklin Yates, 
county agricultural agent, and voca- 
tional teachers of schools throughout 
the county. 


Eustis, Florida, 
Hosts at Picnic 


More than 80 children enjoyed the 
ninth annual Kiwanis kids picnie which 
was sponsored by the Eustis club. Free 
food, and swimming occupied 
the afternoon. 

The group was divided into five 
teams, the Red Birds, Gorillas, Wild 
cats, Panthers and Tigers. Each team 
engaged in a race or contest and prizes 
were awarded by the members. 

Kiwanians assisted in providing 
transportation for the children to and 
from the grounds. 


games 


Etowah, Tennessee—Twenty-five 
hundred farmers and their families ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Etowah 
club for a day of education and fun. 
The morning was given over to ad- 
dresses by expert farmers and agri 
cultural men from the TVA and Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, who conducted 
round-table discussions of farm prob- 
lems. 





Yonkers, New York—The Yonkers 
Kiwanis Quartet composed of Kiwan- 
ians Patrick O’Hara, Merritt Cline, 
Fred Thom, Edward Burstell, and Allen 
Albee, appeared on Major Bowes Ama- 
teur Hour. The opportunity was taken 
at the time of the broadcast, to stress 
under-privileged child work. 


Fulton, New York—The members of 
the Fulton club have received com- 
mendation for their various activities 
which include sponsoring of a boy and 
girl drum and bugle corps. This mu- 
sical unit has been completely uni- 
formed and instrumented by the club, 
and also furnished the musical and drill 
instructions. 


Greensboro, North Carolina—The 
club sponsored a vocational program in 
the high school. Spent $42 for base- 
ball supplies for Junior baseball team. 


Rochester, New York—The club 
maintains a 140 acre farm and camp 
for boys and girls of the city. 


Arlington, Virginia—Furnished orth- 
opedic shoes, crutches, and medical 
supplies for crippled children. Fur- 
nished transportation for children to be 
treated at Richmond clinic. Weekly 
transportation afforded crippled chil- 
dren to Washington clinic. Five hun- 
dred and sixty underprivileged chil- 
dren taken for boat trip. Hospitalized 
a young man for one month. 


North Amarillo, Texas—A program 
Was sponsored by North Amarillo, 
called “‘The Darktown Strutters Ball.” 
They raised $1000 for a muSeum which 
is to be erected in Canyon, Texas. 


San Fernando, California—Is proud 
of the fact that all members voted at 
the state primaries and are showing an 
active interest in general civic activi- 
ties. 
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Towson, Maryland — Distributes 
safety bulletin to members monthly. 
Had one illustrated program on traffic 
safety. Sponsored placing of danger 
signs. Cooperating with Maryland 
Traffic Safety Committee and safety 
programs in public schools. 


Northern Columbus, Ohio—The club 
is sponsoring a hollyhock seed gather- 
ing plan in the community and will co- 
operate in planting the seed along the 
roadside of the state. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma—tThe club 
held its annual picnic for orphans. 
About 450 children and 50 Kiwanians 
were feted with good food, games, fa- 
vors, etc. Each child received a gift 
and also a new quarter. A pony ride 
was given the smaller children. 
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Photos by 


David A. Denslow, Eustis, Florida. 


Eustis, Florida, Kiwanians were hosts at their ninth annual kids picnic. Left: portion of table where 
children enjoyed dinners. Right: youngest picnicker tries an end run to escape photographer and 
Recreation Director J. J. Nutall. Left: kids crowd around the freezer to get cones of ice cream. Right: 
sack racing, interesting part of the day’s contests. Bottom: Kiwanians who attended the picnic. 


Kneeling: President E. G. 
Giles, M. F. Bunnell, Frank Stebbins, W. 


Skiff, W. W. Campbell, Mark Dupree, Melvin Boyer, C. 
E. Seacole, Al Wanland; standing, H. W. Bishop, Roy 


Je Law, Z. D. 


Morgan, C. H. Hippler, Pat King, L. L. Polk, C. J. Reilly, Frank Isted, Secre.ary Earl Myers, Ansil 


Miller Jr., Frank Owens, L. 


F. Goette and Julian Markham. 
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Schenectady, New York——Sponsor- 
ng a group of 20 boys with member- 
hips in the YMCA and the same num- 
ber of girls with memberships in the 
YWCA 


Raeford, North Carolina—Realized 
$115 from benefit minstrel for Boy 


Sponsored Vocational Guid- 


cou 


ance propgrai 


Burbank, California—Dental assist- 


ince was given several children before 
leaving for camp. The club gave finan 
ial a tance to send several youths 


Castleton-On-Hudson, New York 
rhe club provided homes for seven 
hildren enabling them to have a vaca 


tion of two weeks in the country. Sent 
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Ht to a camp for a two week's vaca- he above picture was taken on the occasion of the 1940 Boy Scout Camp League which was held 
or recently. This troop is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Southwest St. Louis, Missouri. 
Midvale, Utah—The club put on a Hopewell, Virginia—-The club has Taneytown, Maryland Sponsored 
four-day celebration called Harvest had monthly orthopedic clinics with an the placing of traffic signals and dange1 
Davs. at which one of the largest attendance of 199. In addition to this, signs. Had safety items in daily news- 
owds ever to attend a celebration in two physiotherapy clinics are held each papers. Displayed pictures on safety. 
Midvale, were present. The four days month and 165 patients have received Codperated with municipality in obtain 
were filled with various feature events, treatment. Supplied cod liver oil for ing attachment to water system of 
iding a parade, free watermelon Children in nursery school. town, safe-guarding health of the pub- 
to all visitors and a fine soft ball game Iie 
between the East and West Side me? Rockville Centre, New York—Th« 
hants. who plaved in women’s cloth club sponsors a troop of colored Boy Thomas, Oklahoma—The club in co 
ne Race band concert. street dance Scouts and also cub scouts. A musical peration with the Chamber of Com 
ind pie eating contests took place. Was given to provide funds for two hos- merce honored the old settlers and 
Some outstanding carnival attractions  Ppitals. elebrated the Anniversary day of 
ncluded acts consisting of elephants, Thomas. {t was an all -_ seperate 
ons and a trained dog. Lexington, Virginia—Members bring ("8 with a watermelon feed in the e\ 
crippled children from the country 1 ning. 
Smithfield, North Carolina—Con the clinic. Specialists are secured from es mabe f 
ducted essay contest, “American De- Roanoke and _ Lynchburg. Secure Tujunga, California—Show: d prope) 
nocracy” among seniors of 15 county braces and shoes for those who need C!VIC Cooperation in assisting th 
: fujunga-Sunland Fiesta. In additio 


high schools; 500 participants; ente: them. Also concerned with Boys Club 
tained winning boy and girl. Gave 600 Have membership of 40 underprivi 


hot lunches, 30 quarts milk to unde1 leged boys. Have a director and w 
privileged children. Sponsored erec- equipped club house for activities. 
tion of Boy Scout hut. 
Troy, New York—Donated $50 
Roanoke, Virginia—Sent 40 boys to the Camp Fire Girls. Maintain 


camp and paid their memberships in Junior Builders Club of 30 boys. Fur 
the YMCA in the amount of $350. Have nish these boys with YMCA member 
voted to spend $2800 for a site for a_ ships and give each of them a vacation 


girls’ camp. of two weeks at the YMCA camp. 





Officers of the Kiwanis Club of Sanford, Florida, rode to their meeting on this fire truck, after which 
a talk on Fire Prevention was made. Left to right: Former Lieutenant Governor Edward F. Lane; 


President Karl Nordgren; Fire Chief Mack Cleveland; Past President Walter Coleman; Secretary J. 
Kellaghan; Lieutenant Governor Julius Dingfelder; and Kiwanians James Gut and M. J. Lodge. 


t 


J 


to general help with the program fo 
the day they conducted a booth to hel} 
aise funds for under-privileged chi 


ire! 


Sturgis, Michigan—-Presented clot! 
ing to needy boys and girls Had a 
hingo party to raise money. Furnished 
$175 for milk to underprivileged chil- 


aren, 


Jackson Heights, New York Six 
hundred and twenty-two treatments 
have been given to victims of infantil 
paralysis at therapeutic pool. Thess 
treatments are given under the supe 
vision of an orthopedic specialist 


Lawton, Oklahoma—President Roy 
Stafford led the citizens of Lawton in 
raising $2250 for the purchase of an 
adult and infant iron lung. The club 
paid $100 to this fund with members 
giving additional subscriptions. 


Toronto, Ontario—TFitting splendidly 
into the great and growing work which 
the club does for under-privileged boys, 
the address of Judge H. S. Mott of 
the Toronto Juvenile Court was re- 
ceived with hearty acclaim. 


Niagara Falls, New York—Provided 
a teacher to teach lip reading to under- 
privileged children in the schools, han- 
dicapped by deafness. 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 
Acting International Secretary 
Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 


Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 












Q. What do you think is the first re- 
quirement for the successful president 
of a Kiwanis club? (Past President) 

A. Ability to lead the club would be 
the first requirement to be president of 
any organization. A knowledge of Ki- 
wanis practice and procedure would be 
the first Kiwanis requirement. 


Q. A member has moved away. He 
was elected as a director for 1941. 
Which board of directors, the 1940 or 
the 1941, nominates to fill the vacancy? 
(Secretary) 

A. There will be no vacancy until 
January, 1941, at which time the 1941 
board will act. 





Q. Our club meets on Wednesday. 
This year Christmas occurs on Wednes- 
day. What do you suggest we do? (Sec- 
retary) 

A. Hold your meeting on another day 
of the week if possible or else arrange 
an inter-club meeting with a neighbor- 
ing club on some other day between the 
Wednesday before or after Christmas. 


Q. Should opening and closing hours 
for club meetings be strictly observed? 
(President) 

A. I am certain that opening and 
closing on time is essential to club suc- 
cess. Tardiness in opening and closing 
is usually the fault of the chairman in 
scheduling his meeting. 


Q. When does a candidate for mem- 
bership actually become a member? 
(Secretary) 

A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws provides as follows: “Upon favor- 
able action by the Board of Directors, 


the new member shall be personally 
notified concerning the action of the 
Board and a membership fee shall then 
be secured.” When the individual has 
paid the fee after favorable action by 
the Board of Directors, he would actu- 
ally become a member. 


Q. How much time should be sched- 
uled for club singing? (President) 

A. The average club meeting is of 
one hour and a quarter duration. Ten 
minutes should be the minimum. 


Q. Is it a good policy to require the 
vote of the membe rship of the club ona 
name proposed for membership afte 
approval by the Board of Directors? 
(Chairman) 

A. I do not think so. The action of 
the Committee plus that of the Board 
gives the club ample protection and ex- 
pedites action. The standard plan of 
committee and board approval also 
avoids the possibility of personal ani- 
mosity’s creeping in and causing fric- 
tion. 


Q. Can the secre tary allow a member 
nominated for offi ‘e «to withdraw his 
name before election? (Member) 

A. Not under your by-laws which 
give specific duties to an elections com- 
mittee. The secretary would have noth 
ing to do with it except as instructed 
by the committee. 


Q. What do you think of the idea of 
calling on cach member in his place of 
business before installation? (President- 
Elect) 

A. That’s a great idea when the club 
is small enough to permit it. 





Q. Can honorary memberships be 
“transferred”? (Lieutenant Governor) 

A. I believe not. Honorary member- 
ship is conferred on a very definite local 
relationship, and the individual has no 
“rights” beyond those with the club 
which has honored him. 





George W. Kimball 


Appointed to Serve 
As Acting Secretary 


EORGE W. KIMBALL, selected by 

the International Board of Trustees 
to serve as Acting Secretary, saw his 
first Kiwanis service more than twenty 
years ago when he became a charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, 
Illinois. He served as president and sec- 
retary of that club and attended his 
first International Convention at Cleve- 
land in 1921. 

Because of his interest in Kiwanis 
and his background of organization ex 
perience he became in 1922 a part-time 
representative of the Extension Depart- 
ment of Kiwanis International. He par- 
ticipated in the building of many clubs. 

On January 1, 1923, he came into In- 
ternational Headquarters and was made 
manager of the Department of Ex 
tension. During those days of intensive 
organization work he saw many hun- 
dreds of clubs brought into the organi 
zation and directed and controlled the 
work of a large field force. 

In April 1925, he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary, in which capacity he 
has since served. His work during these 
years since 1925 has been devoted to 
organization finance and Headquarters 
administration. Long-time Kiwanis 
service and intensive organization ex- 
perience have, in the opinion of those 
empowered to make the appointment, 
qualified him to fill efficiently the posi- 
tion of Acting International Secretary. 

Many major changes came into Ki 
wanis during that period from 1922 
through to the present. The Extension 
Department with its scores of field rep- 
resentatives became the Field Service 
Department with a very limited number 
of men performing definite tasks under 
the daily supervision and direction of 
the department manager. Despite his 
administrative duties at Headquarters 
and problems of organization finance, 
he has been able to keep in close touch 
with the details of each department and 
its operation. Among the very im- 
portant executive duties delegated to 
him have been administration and con- 
trol of International convention details 
and operations. 








Harry Coopland, vice president-elect of the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Mrs. Coopland and their 
daughter Mary Victoria. 


Kiwanian Head of Typical 
American Family 


ADIO listeners over the South and 

Midwest heard Mr. Harry Coopland 

and his family as guests on the 
“American Family Forum” 
over WSM, 50,000 watt radio station in 
Nashville, Friday night, 
November 8. 

Mr. Coopland, his wife and daughter, 
Mary Victoria, were invited to Nashville 
by the National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, sponsors of the pro- 


broadcast 


Tenne ssee, 


gram and owners of the radio station, 
to ask questions concerning the world 
situation which they wished the pro- 
gram’s experts to answer. 

Each week a different family from a 
different section of the country is in- 
vited to Nashville to participate in the 
round-table program—which has all the 
air-appearance of a family fireside dis- 
cussion with a couple of guest experts 
in to answer the questions which puzzle 
the small family circle. 

Through this medium, WSM’s foreign 


affairs experts, Dr. D. F. Fleming on 


* 


ide, and Will R. Manier, 


presented 


the diplomat 
Jr. of the military side, are 
the questions which the average family) 
listening in would like to ask. 

Mr. Coopland is well known in Kiwa- 
nis work. A native of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, he was steward on the White Sta 
Line before coming to America. He is 
now vice president of the Downs Mohl 
Hotel Company and directly manages 
Hotel Roosevelt in St. Louis. While in 
Nashville, Mr. Coopland addressed the 
Kiwanis club and made a tremendous 
impression. On the air he was given a 
close run by his daughter, Mary Vic 
toria, but emerged with full honors. An 
experienced radio speaker, Mr. Coop- 
land found it easy to put himself on the 
asking end for a change. 

Harry Coopland became a Kiwanian 
twenty years ago. His first membership 
was in the Cleveland, Ohio, club. For 
ten years he was song leader for that 
club. He is chairman of the speakers’ 
bureau for the St. Louis club. 


* 


Who's Who in Kiwanis 


Harry D MacDonald of Colorado 
Colorado, former  Interna- 
tional trustee and past governor of the 
Rocky Mountain District, was elected 
State Senator for a two-year term. 


Springs, 


Rev. Luther K. Hannum, Jr., a mem- 
ber at Ossining, New York, has been 
named protestant chaplain at Sing Sing 
Prison. 


In Manistee, Michigan, President R. 
J. (Pat) Martineau, Democrat, was re- 
elected for his fifth term as Registrar 
of Deeds by a vote of 5,218 to 3,437; 


past president Max C. Hamlin, Repub- 
lican, was re-elected probate judge by a 
vote of 4,333 to 3,736; and Rupert B. 
Stephens, Republican, was 
Prosecuting Attorney by a vote of 5,0 


to 3,493. 


re-elected 
im 
ie 


Kiwanian Ed Webb, Kansas City, 
Missouri, was elected president of the 
Missouri Savings & Loan League at its 
3lst Annual Convention, held at Excel- 
sior Springs, Missouri. 


From Charleston, West Virginia, we 
hear that Kiwanian Ernest H. Wolfe 
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won the Grand American Trapshooting 
championship at Vandalia, Ohio, break- 
ing 98 out of 100 birds at 23 yards. We 
also learn that the new president of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce is 
Kiwanian Harry P. Musser. 


Henry B. Kitts, a charter member at 
Bluefield, West Virginia, has been re- 
elected justice for the fifth consecutive 
time by a large majority. In his mem- 
bership of twenty years he has an at- 
tendance record of more than 1,000 
meetings. 


M. Hull, Opelousas, Louisiana, lieu- 
tenant-governor elect in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West District, 
was elected for the 16th successive year 
secretary-treasurer of the Louisiana Pe- 
can Growers Association, an educational 
organization formed by him in 1926. 


Tennessee 


Douglas Bremner, past president of 
the Montreal, Quebec, club, was re- 
elected president of the School for Crip 
pled Children, a school for children suf- 
fering from heart ailments. 


Kiwanian Max H. Crohn, Asheville, 
North Carolina, was honored with the 
presidency of the Southeastern Florists’ 
Association and Oscar Geny, Jr., Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was named a director 
when the association met for its 15th 
annual convention in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Marshall T. Respess of Jacksonville, 
Florida, who has had only one official 
absence in 16 years, has been elected as 
one of five members of the executive 
board of the National Association of 
Photo Engravers. 

From Oxford, North Carolina, we 
learn that the following Kiwanians have 
been honored by appointments: Sam 
Howard—Chairman of the Draft Board; 
John N. Watkins, Jr.—Secretary of the 
Election Board; C. E. Coble—Chairman 
of the Election Board; S. S. Farabow 
Deputy to Member of the Federal Home 
Loan Board, Washington, D. C. 


G. B. Summers, Alexandria, Loui- 
siana, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Masonic Orphanage in 
Alexandria. 

Two of the members at Beckley, West 
Virginia, have been honored. Dr. J. L. 
Lineweaver was elected president of the 
Beckley Ministerial Association and 
President E. D. Armstrong has been 
appointed chairman of the State Food 
Defense Committee. 


Kiwanian Dr. Milton R. Gibson, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, was elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Society. 


Robert H. Maar, Sr., Poughkeepsie, 
New York, has just completed nineteen 
years as secretary of his club, during 
which time he has issued more than 
980 Weekly Letters for the benefit of 
his fellow-Kiwanians. 
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Santa Claus—Our Patron Saint 


(From page 674) 


was ever the emblem of success, how 
natural it was to produce a jolly and 
generous personality. How American 
he really is! Would we boast if we 
should say that no place but in young 
democratic America could he ever 
have grown and prospered? He is the 
totality of the generous, fanciful, 
childlike, fairy creation of a hardy yet 
dreaming youth and the manifestation 
of the practical American interpreta- 
tion of Christmas. He is the saint of 
the economics of abundance. 

Santa Claus is coming to town. So 
goes that joyous song of childhood 
which all of us love. Yes, soon we shall 
see him on many street corners, in 
stores, schools, and churches. He may 
be tall and lean, tattered and torn, 
short and chubby, spick and span; but 
he is Santa Claus, the bringer of joy 
to boys and girls, youth and age. How 
barren would be our towns as the 
Christmas approaches if he 
were banished or exiled. No, Santa 
Claus must come to town by sleigh, 
automobile, train, or airplane, but he 
must come or else joy, sharing, giving, 
devotion, and childhood’s expectation 
would suffer from emotional malnutri 
tion and heavy would be the heart of 
America. 

As a Christian minister, I once re- 
belled at this overwhelming popularity 
of Santa Claus at Christmas time. I 
felt that the true significance of Christ- 
mas at the recurring observance of the 
birth of the Christ had been relegated 
to a place of unimportance by this 
impish little character who had become 
a decoy for the materialization and 
commercialization of this Holy Day. 
While I still persist in some of my 


season 


* 


ideas about business practices of the 
season, I admit that I had not plumbed 
the depths to find the real Santa Claus. 
I no longer believe him to be a thief 
who has stolen a heritage from the 
Christchild. Rather do I see him as 
one who typifies, in fairy-like imper- 
sonation, the joys and gifts of Christ- 
mas. He is neither the shepherds nor 
the wise men, but he might be the car- 
rier of good news who seeks to moti- 
vate men to catch the spirit of good 
will and liberality. As God gave, so 
shall we give our love and devotion not 
only to those of our own household 
but to the world. In these days America 
does well to send such an ambassador 
throughout the dark places of the 
world who goes carrying the Christmas 
message of “‘good will’? and ‘“‘peace on 
earth.” 

Have you ever donned a red suit and 
whiskers on Christmas Eve and for- 
got yourself in bringing that kindly 
spirit into the hearts of boys and 
girls? If not, you have missed one of 
the great experiences of life. In 1891 
President Harrison Christ- 
mas in the White House. His statement 
about it was: : 

“We shall have an old fashioned 

Christmas tree for grandchildren 

upstairs; and I shall be their Santa 

Claus myself. If my influence goes 

for aught let me hope that my ex- 

ample may be followed by every 
family in the land.”’ 

Be Santa Claus! You will find great 
pleasure although the whiskers pull 
and the suit and pillows are a bit stuffy. 
You will then know there is a Santa 


observed 


Claus! You will be a great benefiactor 
of joy—a great American. 
* 


Thoughtful Christmas Giving 


(From page 679) 


An illustration of social agencies 
knowing what will mean the most to the 
child is contained in the following story: 

A worker in one of the social agencies 
which does not have relief funds, but 
rather gives personal service and guid- 
ance, has been working with a fifteen- 
year-old boy, who had run away from 
his home the year before. This boy had 
been stopped by the State Police as a 
hitch-hiker, and the parents said, let 
him get back the same way he went. 
Investigation showed that home condi- 
tions were intolerable and the boy would 
not return. Mental examinations re- 
vealed that this boy had superior intel- 
ligence, yet had been failing in over half 
of his studies in his first year at high 
school. This was caused by the bad 
home environment. His mother’s pet 
form of punishment was to deprive the 
boy of his play by binding him for hours 


at a time to an iron post in their base- 
ment. 

This she did so much that she killed 
in him all love for her and caused him 
to flee from his own home. Moreover, 
she had complete dominance over the 
father and would throw tantrums when- 
ever this spineless father tried to inter- 
fere with her harshness. 

The social agency placed this boy in 
a foster home where the environment 
was more natural. Last summer, after 
the boy had saved his pennies in order 
to buy equipment so that he might go 
on an annual camping trip in the moun- 
tains, his parents would not sign the 
necessary consent so that he might join 
this expedition. The reason for refus- 
ing to sign the consent was that the 
parents did not consider the boy “wor- 
thy” of a two-weeks vacation. The boy 
finally bought a second-hand bicycle. 
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It soon became unsafe for use and he 
was in need of a new one, in order to 
continue his school activities. 

This boy who had failed in school 
while languishing in his own parental 
home, was now passing all of his high 
school subjects, due to the kindly and 
sympathetic treatment he received from 
his foster parents and the worker of the 
social agency. Every upward step that 
the boy made was begrudged by his own 
parents, who felt that it was a reflection 
on them. The worker did everything 
he could to urge the boy not to hold any 
feelings of animosity toward his par- 
ents, which the lad tried to do. This 
was somewhat offset at Christmas time, 
when the boy, as a gesture of friendli- 
ness and understanding toward his par- 
ents took a small gift to them at that 
time, and had the door slammed in his 
face by his own mother on Christmas 
eve. Various members of the family 
called the boy up and told him what 
they were giving each other, yet gave 
him nothing. 

In this case, the worker knew that a 
ten-dollar bill for a bicycle would mean 
a tremendous amount to this boy, as it 
would show that there were still people 
in this world who had faith in him, and 
that the boy had earned this confidence 
because of the fine work that he had 
been doing in school in spite of the great 
obstacles that had been placed in his 
path. This boy was called into the office 
of the worker and given the ten dollars 
and told that he could use this to buy 
his new bicycle (a used, but very serv- 
iceable one). The boy’s face was 
wreathed in smiles from ear to ear; this 
was the first time for many a month 
that the boy had really smiled, but he 
knew that during this last Christmas 
season that he did have friends who 
were standing back of him even though 
his own parents had rejected him, and 
had tried to do everything they could 
to block his progress. 

This is far better than having stran- 
gers come in at Christmas time to gape 
at the family; and it is much better than 
taking the child away from his family 
circle during the holiday season. To 
reverse the procedure, how many club 
members would welcome — strangers 
breaking into their family circles and 
taking their children away during the 
festivities on Christmas day. 

In order to prevent this duplication 
and to make our Christmas giving effec- 
tive, the Kiwanis clubs should work in 
cooperation with the existing, 
recognized social service agencies, and 
make their contributions through thes: 
agencies, thus preserving for the family 
its unity and giving them the Christmas 
experiences which we all like to enjoy 
with our own family. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL! 


el se 
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The Economic Future of America 


other government sponsored proposals. 
With a common language, the entire 
hemisphere should go forward in the fu- 
rapidly as the United States 
has in the Forward to the great 
benefit of all concerned. 
1 Common Basic Mone tary Exchange 


ture as 
past. 


hould be immediately and permanent- 
y established by agreement or other- 
wise Already there are efforts being 
made to break down the present sys- 


tem 

If it has weak 
If it needs changes they 
hould be made but the system perfect- 
ed should be made as iron bound for the 
future as the strength of international 
make it. 
definite method 
vealth of all the 


confidence of all 


points they should be 


strengthened 


ivnatorie can 


Such a would safe- 
nations and 


interna- 


guard the 
pi omote the 


tional trad 


International Good Will Promotion 
on a Definite Scale 
We 


rity from the 


know that occasionally some celeb 
United States may visit a 
Canada, Mexico or a 
h American country on 


“rood will” tour, but we doubt the great 


foreign 


country, 


a so-called 


nf 
Sou 


value of such visits unless it be from 
the Chief Executive himself and even 
that has its limit 

We need a consistent system of pub- 


lic education which will teach our peo- 
whole to look upon visits and 
associations with our American neigh- 
necessary, desirable, pleasing 
We need to study and 
habits, their needs, 
requirements for progress and 
prosperity, in order that we may utilize 
our own resources to supply such needs 
according to their ability to codperate 


ple as a 


bors as 
and profitable 
thei 


know about 


and their 


with us in such work. 

We need, also, to know the things 
they have and use to their advantage, 
which are of their own production or 
creation, and which might well profit 
us to use or Introduce in this country, 
just as we have adopted the use of a 


thousand French perfumes and dain- 
ties, English methods and systems, Ger- 
inventions, etc., in the past. In 
manner we might easily start a 
new era of prosperity by popularizing 
a great products in South 
American Mexico, Central 
America and Canada which might be the 
means of greatly increased demands 
for products of our own. This would 
be particularly true of products or 
gadgets grown, made or produced in the 
above countries but not obtainable here, 
which however could be shipped here in 
bulk and then locally packaged and pre- 
pared for distribution and sale. 

A “Good Will Campaign” such as we 
have in mind would be nationally or in- 
ternationally financed with systematic 
distribution of well written, well illus- 
trated material, bringing out and clear- 
ly stressing the best points, places, 
things, habits, customs, products, etc. 


man 
like 
many new 
countries, 


(F) om 


page 672) 


of each country in order to promote 
trade and intercourse between this coun- 
try and continent and those on the South 
American continent. 

Trade routes and travel 
every description should be created and 
encouraged—all to the end of welding 
together firmly and happily these two 
great continents of the Western Hemi- 


sphere. There will never be a better 
opportunity than right now when we 
are all concerned on this side of the 


Atlantic with the safety, security, wel- 
fare, protection, prosperity and future 
happiness of other our 
strength lies chiefly in our friendly com- 
radeship. 


How May Such Things Affect the 
Average Business Person 

We have the building of 
South American other American 
markets and relationships because of 
the balance needed in exports and inter- 
national trade, in order to maintain in 
certain lines of manufacturing 
and agriculture, a demand 
been exported 


each because 


stressed 


and 


trade, 
continuing 
for products which have 
to European countries in particular. 
So far Asiatic trade and 
has not been so materially affected and 
of course it 
volume. 
We have said little about the 
within our own United States 
may affect or be affected by the eco- 
nomic future of America. And in like 
manner we have not spoken except by 
inference of the direct effect of the 
European and Asiatic Wars our 
economic and social life. 
Much might be said in 
each, but let us be content with scratch 
ing Europe almost entirely off our list, 
except for war materials and expect 
little or nothing from any other Euro- 


commerce 
has never been as great in 


things 
which 


upon 


respect. to 


pean source for the next two to five 
years depending upon the duration of 
the war. 

At the end of the war, if one side 


wins we have a right to expect almost 
immediate trade revival, but a very, 
very serious credit situation with prac- 
tically all European countries. If the 
other side wins we may expect the same 
or a situation and. the 
possibility of a financial struggle over 
methods of commerce and international 
trade. 

In either event our definite and per- 
manent affiliation with South American 
nations and a common monetary stand- 
ard with them should be sufficient to 
prevent even an attempt on the part of 


worse credit 


any other government to break down 
such a standard. 
But— 


We realize that the average business 
man may well inquire what all this has 
to do with him and his part in America’s 
economic picture. 

Well, let’s see— 

Suppose we take a very homely illus- 
tration. 


routes of 


The other day, newspaper headlines 
said that the German people were great- 
ly restricted in their use of coffee, the 
supply of such coffee being limited to 
only a few ounces every four weeks. 

Indirectly that affects us in the Unit- 
ed States, because— 

South America produces most of the 
coffee of the world and our markets are 
being flooded with it so that it is 
already selling at 20% less at retail 
than it did a few months ago. 

That condition affects our importers, 
our coffee roasters, wholesalers, packag- 
ing plants, the buying public, etc. 

Now— 

Suppose we should put our chemists 
and our brains to work on some other 
synthetic for the coffee bean. If 
successful, we would immediately, not 
only greatly benefit South America, but 
our own importers, roasters, etc., as well 
and create perhaps an entirely new in- 
dustry with its markets and industrial 
demands. 

That simple illustration might be re- 
ten thousand times, 
down to the benefit of the 
tradesmen in America. 

| be ieve we can anticipate you 


now 


use 


peated reaching 


smallest 


next 
question, which could be 
“Granting that such results 
how could they be 
plished quickly?” 
Well, two powerful avenues are open 


might be 


possible, accom- 


or may be opened, namely 

1. Proper Federal legislation in 
own and all other codperating coun- 
tries in respect to 

A. Travel Promotion and Good Will 

B. A Common Language 

C. Trade Routes 

D. Research in International 

duct Development 

E. Monetary Methods, ete. 
and 

2. The intelligent and constant use of 
all trade associations in supporting and 
supplementing government activities in 
the promotion and development of all 
five of the foregoing activities. 

If business men would use all their 
trade associations systematically and 
purposefully, for the continued promo- 
tion of worth-while activities, calculated 
to benefit the entire industry concerned, 
or even the business public at large, the 
effect on prosperity in general would 
simply have to be remarkable. There 
are over 1,500 trade associations in the 
United States and nearly 5,000 Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 

yet there is very little effort to tie in 
a common interest among them for the 
general promotion of trade and indus- 
try throughout the country. There is, 
in other words, no common ground for 
cooperation at present. 

As a matter of fact if this great num- 
ber of trade bodies would only coéper- 
ate with one another and together as a 
unit to the fullest extent many very im- 
portant industrial and trade promotion 
programs might be very easily devel- 


? 


our 


Pro- 
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oped. At the same time there might be 
brought about proper defense programs 
for trade and industry against preva- 
lent abuses. It is true that there is a 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
which does do something toward guid- 
ing activities of local Chambers of Com- 
merce, but they are all pretty much in a 
rut or else they are operated by a few 
favored sons who have very little brains 
for worth-while accomplishment. 

Even in large cities, Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce revolve 
around four or five men who are more 
interested in politics than the welfare 
of trade and industry within their cities. 

It is because of the unwillingness of 
business men to actually work for and 
within their trade associations for fear 
that they might give their competitors 


* * 


an extra dollar’s worth of business that 
places business and industry generally 
on such a weak footing and to such a 
great disadvantage as compared with 
labor, when it comes to any problem 
affecting an entire industry. 

Labor, on the contrary, is a bulwark 
of strength with every local association 
tied in with one of two powerful na- 
tional organizations—a united front and 
united effort back of everything they 
want or need. 

But we should go even further and 
for the purpose of industrial expansion 
all ef- 
social, 
united 
future 


such as we have proposed here, 
forts of all associations, labor, 
trade and industrial should be 
for the common good, and the 
economic safety of America. 


* 


Symphony of Youth 


(From 


music in the air. Just before that time 
we see cars pulling up to the side en- 
trance of the auditorium. <A _ pudgy 
youth jumps out, horn in hand, greets 
a group of older boys and girls and they 
walk in together. Here comes an eager 
little girl in pigtails, violin case under 
her arm. A taller youth, leaning heav- 
ily to starboard under the weight of a 
bass viol, hearing the sound of violins 
tuning up, increases his pace. 

On the inside, some of the boys are 
arranging chairs and setting up music 
stands. Mrs. Marcelli is going through 
the musical scores, and some of the 
girls in the violin section are passing 
them out. And now it’s tune-up time. 
Tympani rumble, trumpets and trom- 
bones blare, strings sing out their stri- 
dent tones as each tunes up, apparently 
oblivious of the other. Over in the 
corner, two little ten-year-old boys are 
“woodshedding” over a difficult cadenza. 
One boy tries it first, finishes, and nods 
his head approvingly to his partner. His 


partner then tries his hand at it, fin- 
ishes in good style, and gives a return 
nod. Then they both try, and smile 


triumphantly to each other. 

Suddenly there is silence. Conductor 
Jessica Marcelli has tapped the music 
rack lightly with her baton. A pause 

an upward sweep of the baton 

a downward sweep... they play. From 
the gay, boisterous, youthful period of 
tuning up, they change to the serious 
young musicians they are. And how 
they play! Eighty young people, sans 
mad ambition to occupy the first chair; 
sans pressure of parent or music teach- 
er—eighty of them play real symphony 
music for the love of it and the training 
it gives them in musicianship. 

Jessica Marcelli is the acknowledged 
inspiration of the orchestra. Gracious, 
charming, dignified, kindly, and a skill- 
ful musician and conductor, she han- 
dles the group with impartiality and 
wisdom. At once businesslike and cor- 
dial, she sees to it that this symphony 
orchestra of eighty young people goes 
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its smooth way, working hard and mak- 
ing great music sound good even though 
played by young hands. 

Managing Director William EK. 
Chamberlain has assumed the practical 
that is out in the office 
end of the organization. Matters of 
policy, of interesting subscribing mem- 
bers in the Symphony Association, of 
arranging for the purchase of the mu- 
sic library, of taking care of every busi- 
detail fall to him. With this 
skillful direction of the practical side, 
Mrs. Marcelli has been free to devote 
all her efforts to the musical work, and 
this accounts for the fine 
the organization. The orchestra, now 
approaching its fourth has 
grown from thirty to ninety members. 

No fees are required of the young 
people. There is nothing professional 
about the orchestra but their playing. 
Interested friends of the organization 
buy subscribing memberships at $2.50 
per year, which entitles them to two 
tickets per concert, of which there are 
two each season. This year two public 
concerts have been scheduled, the first 
being already given in the Greek Thea- 
tre, in celebration of National Music 
Week. 

There is vision, great vision behind 
this organization. In these days when 
so much is said about the laxity of 
home standards, the free-and-easy life 
of our people, the lack of seriousness 


work carried 


ness 


progress of 


season, 


among young people, we see in this 
symphony orchestra of future citizens 
a definite repudiation of these claims. 


Here are boys and girls from the aver- 
age American homes, normal in every 
way, so interested in great music that 
they will study and practice and strive 
for that inspiration and skill which will 
enable them to perform the master 
works of music in its unsimplified form. 

The Young People’s Symphony move- 
ment is springing up all over our coun- 
try. In many of our larger cities such 
groups have done great things in pio- 
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neering a new frontier in serious en- 
deavor for youth. If you have never 
heard a young people’s symphony con- 
cert, do so by all means. There’s some- 
thing vital and inspiring to it. It’s 
youth expressing itself scientifically and 
artistically. There’s nothing quite like 
it. This thing is going to grow, be- 
cause it’s a right It’s one of the 
highest forms of self-expression on the 
human plane. Carried on wisely, gra- 
ciously and naturally as it is in the 
Berkeley Young People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, it’s truly one of the wonders 
of our day. 

Now for the story behind the story. 
Thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands 
of people have heard the Berkeley 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
play. They performed a series of 
certs at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, and on a transcontinental 
network. young 


idea. 


con- 


Sponsors of people’s 


music, including Mayor LaGuardia, 
Deems Taylor, and Gaetano Merola 
have praised them heartily for their 


ability and skill. Th 


‘ir name has gone 
all over the world. But few peopk 


know that it was the Kiwanis Club of 
Berkeley who have backed them sinc 
their small beginnings. That is as it 


should be, but Kiwanians have a secret 
thrill in knowing that in building some- 
thing worth while there is a very tangi- 
ble satisfaction that the work has been 
well done. 

Managing Director ‘Will’ Chamber- 
lain admits that without the support of 
his fellow Kiwanians he could not have 
sustained his vision practically. Like 
many another community activity, 


money makes the merry-go-round go 
‘round. How much money? Well, try 
to figure out how a_ non-professional 


symphony orchestra of musicians can 
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get along without expensive symphonic 
instruments, yes, and stamps. 
Then try to estimate how much it would 
take to provide these things, and it 
staggers you. Even the giving of a 
concert costs money. Back in the lean 
years, when the Orchestra Association 
didn’t have many subscribing members 
Kiwanis carried the load. Today, with 
active financial support coming from so 
many sources in the Eastbay commu- 
nities, Kiwanis help is still needed. And 
it’s still given generously. 


scores, 


One evening, a group of representa- 
tive community leaders met for a social 
evening in the studio of “Will” Cham- 
They were plans 
for the coming season—the fourth. The 


berlain. discussing 


president of the Berkeley Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Association, “Wally” 
Miller, who has held this office untir 
ingly for three years, and is also a 


Kiwanian, called on George Oulton 
another Kiwanian—for a statement as 
to the Kiwanis support of the orchestra. 
Oulton, ‘Swe 
We only have 
cent of membership in the 
Kiwanis club subscribing to the Young 
’s Symphony Association.” 


YU pel 


oul 


Pe ple 

Only 90 per cent! Only nine out of 
ten members! But then, in that mod- 
est statement of support is the story of 
the Kiwanis hand in this worth-while 
community project. So far out of the 


spotlight has been the support of Ki- 
wanis, that whenever you hear about 
the wonderful work of the Berkeley 


Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
and its gracious conductor, Jessica Mar- 
celli, there’s nothing there to detract 
from giving full credit to who 
make the music and thrill an interested 
public. 


those 
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“Future Farmers of America’ 


(Fron 


student’s home opportunities for de- 
velopment and to what extent he is tak- 
ing advantage of such opportunities. 
Also the size, scope and quality of the 
project the financial and 
managerial responsibilities. 

As chairman of the Agriculture Com- 


and boy’s 


mittee of the Salem Kiwanis club, 
located where the state fair is held, 
Fred Klaus was in charge of a _ spe- 
cial luncheon during State Fair Week, 


when the five district winners of the 
“Better Farming Contest’ were an- 
nounced. Will Henry of Portland Ki- 


wanis club, and originator of the 
test, made the announcements and asked 
each winner who was present to briefly 
tell about his project and to answer a 
few questions concerning same. The 
five district winners responding were: 
William Hudson of Forest Grove; War- 
ren Cooley, Jr., of Albany; Frank 


con- 


Trigg of Myrtle Point; Roy Partlow of 


ag 
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Boardman; Elwood Knouse of Wal- 


lowa. 

Cash awards were subsequently pre- 
sented to each district winner by the 
local Kiwanians where the boys lived. 


These enterprising boys are living ex- 
amplars of the vision that the Future 
Farmers of America has before it. 
Upon the thess 
the young aspirants hope to build. 


achievements 


The 


basis of 


future of the nation’s agriculture will 
be in their hands. They are preparing 
now to be the leaders, the scientific 


farmers, the teamworkers in their rural 
communities. They should be able to 
turn farms and farm properties into 
productive, profitable units. These Fu- 
ture Farmers are deserving of the con- 
fidence of Kiwanians, whose 
ship, guidance and interest will do much 
to develop pride in achievement and 
strengthen confidence in facing the fu- 
ture. 


sponsor- 
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The Vision of Kiwanis 


By A. E. BUTTERFIELD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Olney, Illinois 


NE bitterly cold evening in early 
January, I sat at my desk as 
dusk settled down over this com- 

munity. I had been reading the anni- 
versary issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, and living in the past with those 
stalwarts who still survive the early 
days of our fraternity: Joe Prance, the 
first Kiwanian, now departed; Don 
Johnston, first president of the first 
club, and many others whose names are 
emblazoned upon the banners of Ki- 
wanis. As dusk settled down like a 
blanket, the lights in the store windows 
came on, then later were darkened, the 
workers plodded home through the 
snow and cold, and the streets became 
almost deserted. 

At my side was a plaque, token of my 
membership in this club, presented to 
me by my former club and, as I looked 
at it hanging there, it became an open 
door through which flooded memories of 
the past, and visions of the future, glori- 
ous memories, visions without compare. 
As I listened there came the tramp of 
marching feet, the swelling songs, the 
smiles of a hundred thousand men, and 
the spirit of Kiwanis, beckoning to me 
through the shadows and asking me to 
join in that triumphal march of joy and 
happiness. There came to me a feeling 
of pride and happiness that I could join 
with those countless thousands of 
Builders as one of them, happiness that 
I could be privileged to serve with them, 
pride that I was a Kiwanian. 

As they marched on their way, swell- 
ing thoughts filled my very soul, and I 
was proud that I was a Kiwanian, proud 
for many reasons, even as each of you 
is proud of the right to wear the “K.” 
Why am I proud to be a Kiwanian? 
There are many reasons for that state- 
ment, some all too apparent, and some 
so deeply hidden that the very depths 
of our beings must be searched for the 
answer. Tonight I would like to step 
into your hearts and being and bring 
to you in words and thoughts some of 
the answers to this question. 

Perhaps the first reason is that there 
is no man or woman living today but 
is desirous of protecting and preserving 
the lives of our children. Seldom, if 
ever, are we able as individuals to give 
the assistance necessary, rather we do 
our bit, and hope that another will 
journey that way and give his mite also 
toward the development of a child. But 
I am glad that I am a Kiwanian be- 
cause I can give something of myself 
in service to these children rather than 
a cold-blooded reaching into the pocket 
for a monetary contribution. I want to 
lend a helping hand, to lift the shrunken 
jeg over the stone or branch that trips, 
to rub the aching back, to describe the 
beauties of nature to those who cannot 
see, to tell of the sacrifices which others 
have made for them, and of the joy and 


happiness which they can bring into the 
lives of others by submerging their sor- 
rows and handicaps. 

I am proud that I am a Kiwanian be- 
cause the Kiwanis club fills a need in 
every community. Twenty-five, fifty 
years ago, citizens were more or less 
tied to their communities by reason of 
slow and tedious travel, and found their 
recreation in social organizations where 
the motive was to create an atmosphere 
of friendship. These organizations of 
necessity lived only for themselves, and 
could not, by their very natures, par- 
ticipate in the religious, political and 
educational life of the times, but we 
Kiwanians, casting aside religious inhi- 
bitions and creedal doctrines, can par- 
ticipate in every activity looking to- 
ward civic, scholastic and educational 
improvement and imbue these others 
with a realization of their duties and 
privileges by reason of our leadership. 

I am proud because of the friendship 
and fellowship which binds us one to 
another in these days of strife and 
storm. Because of the opportunity to 
forget self and selfish seeking after 
wealth and prominence, and to help 
those who are forgotten in the path- 
ways of life, those who yearn for the 
advantages which we have, for the love 
and friendships which we enjoy, who 
spend their sordid, dreary commonplace 
lives battling for a mere existence, and 
eo to their graves unknown and unsung, 
except for the brief periods of happi- 
ness which we, as Kiwanians, can give 
them—giving of ourselves, our time, 
our beings and our affection. 

Finally [I am proud that: I am a Ki- 
wanian because it has brought an op- 
portunity for service never before real- 
ized. Today we are threatened with a 
conflagration which seeks to destroy 
the entire civilized world, leaving in its 
wake only the dregs of civilization, led 
on by a fanatic whose only thought is 
of power and more power, countless 
thousands are being driven from their 
homes and separated from their loved 
ones—devastation, rapine, ruin, 
lation and unspeakable brutality are the 
order of the day—abandoned are the 
rights of minorities, the sanctity of 
the written or spoken promise, the laws 
of nations. 

In such strenuous times there is a 
crying need for men of strength and 
character, who will not and cannot be 
swayed by falsehood and propaganda, 
who will “hew to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may.” Among these 
men will be found the Kiwanians of to- 
day and tomorrow. Upon their shoul- 
ders rests the duty to lead this country 
out of the depths of fear and into the 
sunshine of peace and prosperity. Never 
before have Kiwanians had such a chal- 
lenge, never before has the gauge of 
battle been more willingly accepted, 
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and the conflict can and shall have only 
one outcome—our duty lies clearly 
ahead of us and unwaveringly will we 
follow it to the end that this country 


hall be defended against all “isms” 


save that one greatest “ism” of all 
Americanism, that our children, and our 
children’s children, even unto the sev- 
enth generation, may and shall enjoy 
the rights and privileges reserved and 
guaranteed to them by our forefathers. 
This is the way of service chosen by 
Kiwanians and Kiwanis. 


* 


As I sat there that evening not so 
long ago and as these thoughts ran 
through my mind, the “door” gradually 
closed, and there remained only the 
words, Kiwanis International—Member. 
Then I too joined the homeward throng 
and the biting snow had covered the 
ground with a blanket of white and all 
of the dreariness and sordidness of the 
world was gone, and I was filled with 
glorious visions of the future, and proud 
that as a Kiwanian there was a place 
for me in the world of tomorrow. 
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Design for Youth 


By WILLIAM TUCKER 


ire TOr Kiwani & 


r us build up that sense of pride 





in Kiwanis and ourselves, which 

the only sustaining power we 
have before the gaze of the world. The 
world is not going to be much thrilled 
in merely reading about the beauties of 
Kiwani It is only impressed when we 
interpret that beauty in our own lives, 
in our work—and it will be impressed 
only in the degree in which that inter 
pretation stands out as a living, breath- 
ing thing. To wear the button of Ki- 
wanis does not necessarily make a Ki 
wanian; it is only when that button 
represents or symbolizes a thing lived 
or a thing accomplished that it catches 
the attention of the world. The degree 
of that attention lies within ourselves, 
in our ability and inclination to first ab 
sorb and then radiate the body which is 
Kiwanis. Kiwanis is not absorption—it 
is radiation. 

If you have the zest to learn, to im- 
prove, if you want to grow in Kiwanis 
wisdom, vision and power, you are not 
old, no matter what your age may be 
But if you have lost your zest—you are 
bankrupt. Let us in Kiwanis cultivate 
the buoyant attitude, the youthful spirit. 

What is youth? Let me give you a 
definition which is truer, harder to live 
up to as a standard, but a higher stand 
ard—a standard worthy of the member 
ship of the miracle of Kiwanis. “Youth 
is not a time of life—it is a state of 
mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
red lips; it is the temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, a vigor of 
the emotions: it is a freshness of the 
deep springs of life. 


IX t Beloit, W nsin 


“Youth means a temperamental pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity, of 
the appetite for adventure over love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of fifty 
more than a boy of twenty. Nobody 
grows old merely living a number of 
years; people grow old only by desert- 
ing their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrin- 
kles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-dis- 
trust, fear and despair—these are the 
long, long years that bow the head and 
turn the growing spirit back to dust. 

“Whether seventy or sixteen, there is 
in every being’s heart the love of won 
der, the sweet amazement of the stars 
and starlike things and thoughts, the 
undaunted challenge of events, the un 
failing child-like appetite for ‘what 
next” and joy of the game of life. 

“You are as young as your faith, as 
old as your doubt, as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear, as 
young as your hope, as old as your des 
pair. 


“In the central place of your heart 
there is a wireless station. So long as 
it receives messages of beauty, nope, 
cheer, courage, grandeur and powe1 
from the earth, from men and from the 
infinite, so long are you young. 

“When the wires are all down and all 
the central place of your heart is cov 
ered with the snows of pessimism and 
the ice of cynicism, then are you grown 
old indeed, and may God have merey 
on your soul. He only is a young man 
who retains the essence of youth—the 
power of looking forward.” 


at -® 


Shirtsleeves and Cap and Gown 


(Continued from page 671) 


ers who had actually watched them at 
work. 

Antioch graduates make more money 
than most an average of $2,379 a 
year for the first ten years, against a 
national average of less than $2,000... 
but Antioch doesn’t boast about that, 
no matter how important it happens to 
be to each individual. 


Records of the past fifteen years 
show that only one graduate has reached 
the $15,000 a year class (and that in 
1929!), but that hundreds at more 
modest salaries in social work, scien- 
tific laboratories, agricultural experi- 
ment stations, schools, hospitals and 
many government departments are do- 
ing outstanding jobs. 
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The records also disclose that whereas 
fifteen years ago the majority of gradu- 
ates entered business, today’s students 
lean heavily toward the arts and sci- 
ences, and public service. They also 
show, that in spite of immediate jobs, 
more than 63 per cent of Antioch gradu- 
ates find time, in their first ten years 
out of college, for some form of post- 
graduate study or special training. 

A staff of six full-time faculty mem- 
bers at the college tests the students, 
studies them thoroughly all their fresh- 
man year, counsels with them about 
their abilities, enthusiasms and dislikes, 
then places them in positions best suited 
to their particular bents, and watches 
them closely through regular reports by 
their employers. 

These employers’ reports grade each 
youngster in classifications which range 
from “exceptional” to “poor,” in the 
fields of adaptability, maturity, and th« 
ability to make and keep friends among 
fellow-employees. Students, at the same 
time, file confidential reports with the 
faculty, on their specific jobs, on what 
they have learned, what the benefits 
and drawbacks are, on employer atti- 
tudes. 

Although freshmen are not sent out 
into the field, all have opportunities to 
take part-time jobs on the campus, at 


very small pay. But this work 
in the kitchen and dining halls, in labor- 
atory, bookstore, library or office... is 


closely scrutinized by faculty advisors. 
The quality of it, the enthusiasm and 
ability with which it is attacked, help 
the faculty and the student decide what 
fields of endeavor to pursue, what to 
avoid. 

The freshman also from the begin- 
ning must budget, not only his finances, 
but also his time. The proper numbei 
of hours each week for lectures, study 
hall, work, play, and sleep is carefully 
worked out. At the end of the first yea) 
he is supposed to be mature enough to 
manage his own time, money and af- 
fairs when sent out on a job. 

There he must make and keep his own 
budget, must feed and clothe and enter 
tain himself out of what he makes, liv- 
ing wholly on the small salary he re- 
ceives, and must take part of that sal- 
ary back to the campus with him if pos- 
sible. 

Antioch contends that these boys on 
their own, finding their way in strange 
and exciting towns, facing competition 
in a glutted labor market, and these 
girls making their way for the first 
time among strangers... but both un- 
der the thoughtful observation of co- 
operating employers . .. have advan- 
tages that no old-fashioned curriculum 
can offer. 

Alonzo G. Henderson, Antioch’s young 
president, says: “The really funda- 
mental thing about our off-campus ac- 
tivities plan is that it develops maturity 
and a sense of community obligation. It 
gives students a chance to explore vo- 
cations and to explore themselves, to 
make decisions based on actual experi- 
ence rather than on hearsay or on ro- 
mantic misconceptions. This codpera- 
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tive job plan is democratic; all students 
must work, all have equal opportuni- 
ties, equal responsibilities. And in to- 
day’s world, this basis of democracy is 
all-important.” 

This is not Antioch’s first break with 
academic tradition. In 1853, Horace 
Mann, its first president, stirred a storm 
of pedagogical protest by such innova- 
tions as “lady professors,” elective 
courses, the honor system of student 
conduct, a course in teacher training 
and one in hygiene. 

For 60 years after Mann’s death, the 
college drifted. Beset by financial 
troubles, its student body dwindled to 
78. Then in 1920, Arthur E. Morgan 

. an engineer, later head of TVA 
became its president. 

Most important of his innovations 
was the off-campus job plan for all 
students. The University of Cincinnati 
had been experimenting with excellent 
results in a partial application of the 
scheme to advanced engineering stu- 
dents. 

He founded also the college’s system 
of community government, in which 
students and faculty have an equal voice 
in school affairs. 

As a result of Morgan’s pioneering, 
Antioch has no varsity football team 
and there’s not a grandstand on the 
campus. There are no school yells, no 
school colors, no green freshman caps, 
no fraternities or sororities, no hazing. 
All students pay the same sum 
$2.75 a week ... for identical dormitory 
rooms, pay $3.50 a week to $4.50 for 
board, depending on appetite. All pay 
the same ($8.00 a semester) for campus 
entertainment and all share alike in it. 
Cost of the freshman year, spent whol- 
ly on the campus, including tuition, is 
$800; other years, with part-time out- 
side work, amounts to nearly $500. 

Antioch’s 700 students come from 40 
states and three foreign countries, with 
New York leading with one-fifth of the 
total, and Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and New Jersey sending large con- 
tingents. College Board examinations 
are not required. Instead, high school 
graduates must submit their ‘‘autobi- 


ographies.” College psychologists study 
these, check through former teachers 


on aptitudes as well as attitudes, and 
decide whether to admit applicants. 
There is no waiting list. 

But in spite of its determined breaks 
with tradition in nearly every phase of 
its existence, Antioch still holds proud- 
ly and firmly to an old-fashioned school 
motto. 

“Be ashamed to die until you have | 
won some victory for humanity.” 

These were Founder Horace Mann’s 
last words, whispered to his entire stu- 
dent body, grouped around his bedside 
on the Antioch campus the morning he 
died in 1859. 
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this coming year. 
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HUMOR—PHILOSOPHY—MUSIC 


Something a little different for Ladies 
& Nights or Inter-Club Meetings—i0 


minutes of Kiwanis Fun and Music 


EDMUND H. HARDIN 


BOX 2, WASHINGTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


“Steps Short of War 


Mean WA R” 


By Walter F. Boye, A.B., J.D. 
Past President Chicago Kiwanis 
Club and lifelong student of 
International Diplomacy. A re- 
vealing, factual and unemotional 
book based on extensive re- 
search and analysis. 
Cloth bound, post paid $2.00 
Address Walter F. Boye, 37th Floor 
Bankers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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famous Sunshine 
City—resort cen- 
ter of the Gulf 
Coast, friendliest 
city of the South. An amazing variety 
of things to do, to see and enjoy. De 
lightful winter climate. 33 miles of 
water front. All kinds of sport and 
entertainment. Write today for full 


information, 
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DRYDEN 


Straight Grain 


From thousands of choice Algerian Briar 
blocks, we have taken only those few 
which attain the rare straight grain that 
marks the DRYDEN as the finest of pipes. 


Nature has made this briar close-grained 

. heat resistant... sturdy... light and 
Appraised by those who 
know pipes as worth up to $10.00 each... 
and only because we are overstocked with 
these pipes can you secure them at the 
very low price of $1.85 apiece. (C.O.D. l(c 
addtl.) This fine briar is a treasured gift 
that will delight any pipe smoker—guar- 
anteed by us for lifetime. We ship this 
pipe in luxurious, velvet-lined case. 


sweet-smoking. 


SACHS PIPES, 5435 Myrtle Ave., Dept. K, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A Kiwanian's Creed 


B 
Cc a la oo nr 


oecretary Wweorde WwW 

1. I believe that Kiwanis is second to 
no service club. 

2. I believe that 
I was admitted into the fellowship 
of Kiwanis. 

3. I believe that no organization has 
a higher motto than, ‘““‘We Build.”’ 

1. I believe that my community, state 

have been definitely 


and 


I was honored when 


and 
benefited physically, mentally 
morally by Kiwanis activities 
5. I believe that it is my duty to at 


country 


tend every meeting of my club 
unless prevented by some reason 
which my conscience will accept. 
6. I believe that it is my duty to 


make up absences unless it would 

cause an unreasonable hardship. 
Pee that I should 

all my financial obligations to Ki 


believe discharge 


ALBERT 


EARLEY 

Delaware, Kiwanis Club 
wanis promptly. 

8. I believe that I should take com- 
mittee work seriously, and give a 
reasonable amount of my time, en- 
ergy and ability so that the com- 

mittee may be proud of its ac- 
complishments and add glory and 
honor to Kiwanis. 

9. I believe that I should spend a rea- 
sonable amount of time _ each 
month in reading The Kiwanis 
Vagazine, the district bulletin, my 
club bulletin and other Kiwanis 
literature my Kiwanis educa- 
tion will not be neglected, 

10. I believe that it is my duty to co- 
operate with my local club and the 
officers of the division, district and 
International Headquarters to the 
best of my ability. 


sO 





Jn Memoriam 








A. Heber Winder 


A. Heber Winder, International 
Trustee in 1926 and 1927, died at his 
home in Riverside, California, October 
19, ending a of great Kiwanis 
activity. He was outstanding in his edu- 
cational work and was always keenly 
welfare and 
public affairs. International 
was represented at his funeral by Past 
International President William O. 
Harris and Past International Trustees 
Philip N. MeCaughan Charles E. 
Millikan. He was born in Miamisburg, 
Ohio, in 1882 and graduated from Cor- 
nell University with an LL.B 
He was president of the California 
State Board of Education during 1937- 
1939. He was president of the River- 
side Kiwanis club in 1922 and was lieu- 
tenant governor in 1923. He was gov- 
ernor of the California-Nevada District 
in 1924. His Kiwanis interest was con- 
tinuous. ® 


Eugene G. McCann, with an enviable 
record of service in the San Francisco 
club and International service when he 
acted as General Convention Chairman 
in 1938, died November 1. He served 


career 


interested in community 


Kiwanis 


and 


degree. 


l 


as secretary of his club in 1928, Pres- 
ident in 1929, district trustee in 1930, 
chairman of the district convention 
committee in 1932 and was 
convention chairman of the San Fran- 
General Convention Committee 
in 1938. He had been with the Pacific 


general 


CISCO 


Gas and Electric Company for twenty- 
eight years. 





‘ 
c. 


Wendell C. Thomas, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, governor of the California- 
Nevada District in 1927, died recently 
after an interesting and valuable ca- 
reer as a Kiwanian. 

He was a charter member of the 
San Jose club, affiliating with that club 
when it was built in 1923. He was 
president of the club in 1924, district 
trustee in 1925, was lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1925 and 1926 and after serv- 
ing as governor in 1927, was chairman 
of the International Committee on In- 
ter-Club Relations. He was chairman 
of the district Committee on Past Gov- 
ernors in 1936 and has been one of the 
outstanding members in point of ac- 
tivities and interest. 


Wendell 


Thomas 
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WV. Ben Gibbs 


The Kiwanis District of Georgia lost 
a faithful and important member in 
the death recently of W. Ben Gibbs, 
charter member of the Jesup club. He 
became a Kiwanian in 1926 and served 
as district trustee, lieutenant gover- 


nor and in 1930 was governor of the 
Georgia District. He was a diligent 
worker in his district and served as 


chairman of a number of committees. 
He was a member of the International 
Committee on Laws and Regulations in 
1930-31. He was elected a Representa- 


tive in the Congress of the United 


States from the Eighth District of 
Georgia and was highly regarded 
among his colleagues in Washington 


as well as among the people of his own 


state. s 
A well known and _ conscientious 
worker in Kiwanis, John Kimbrough 


Watkins, 
cently, 


Opelika, Alabama, died re- 
bringing to a close a career of 


service that was appreciated far be- 
yond the boundaries of his own dis 
trict. He served as governor of the 
Alabama District in 1932, having been 


president of his club in 1922, district 
trustee in 1923, lieutenant governor 
1930 and 1931, chairman of the district 
Committee on Kiwanis Education in 
1931. He was a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Publicity in 
1925-26. 





club at Laurel, Mississippi, in 1934 and | 
lieutenant governor in 1935. His recent 
death occurred suddenly at a football 
game. 

» 


H. Clay Smith who for the past 
twenty years has been secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cullman, Alabama, 
passed away recently. 


I. Wesley Bennett was the first char- 
ter member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bremerton, Washington, president of 
this club in 1928, district trustee in 
1929, chairman of the district Commit- 
tee on Business Standards in 1930 and 
1931, lieutenant governor in 19382, and 
held many offices in his club. 


Dr. Robert Lee Reinhardt, Forest 
City, North Carolina, past president. 

Dr. John C. Werner, Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 

Frank O. Moore, Henrietta, 
past president. 

Dr. C. J. Sherrill, 
past president. 

William Van Wylich, 
diana, past president. 

Harve L. Lingo, Horton, 
president. 

Thomas E. Springer, 
gvinia, president. 

Louis G. Monroe, 
N. Y., past president. 

Archie B. Gates, Peterborough, 


Texas, 
Henrietta, Texas, 
Winchester, In- 
Kansas, past 
Elkins, W. Vir- 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, 


On- 


tario, past president. 

H. A. McMillan, Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, past president. 

Holmes E. Tabb, Santa Maria, Cali- 


fornia, past president. 
John McBride, Walton, 
past president. 


Albert H. Foster, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, past president. 

Dr. Arvah St. Clair Hopkins, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, past president. 

J. R. Brown, Caldwell, Idaho, past 
president. 

Elmer W. Allison, Indiana, Pennsyl- 


Vania, past president. 


Thomas R. Brewer, Fremont, Ohio, 
past president. 

Henry F. Redenbach, West View, 
Pennsylvania, president. 

Joseph P. Frisbie, Bridgeport, 


necticut, past president. 


Arthur H. Nelsen, Sr., Southeast Los 
Angeles, California, past president. 

T. Melvin Lee, Valley City, North 
Dakota, past president. 

Charles S. Hilton, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, past president. 

Charles S. Mears, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 

Merle F. Coons, Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, past president. 

Albert I. Pooser, New Smyrna, Flori- 


da, past president. 
Douglas C. 
Washington, 
William §S. 
past president. 
Tracy M. Kramer, 
da, president. 


Conover, West Seattle, 
past president. 
Frost, Orillia, Ontario, 


Mount Dora, Flori- 





A. B. Schauber was president of his | SPEECHES «. oi RS lige 
ee 
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Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 
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and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
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Axel W. Christensen 
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SPEAKER'S DESK 


For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18 
high, 18” deep. 

A piece of furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 

These desks are made only as ordered— 


Each 85.00 

Secretary’s Catalog now 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 

505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
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